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Extra performance need not mean increased fuel con- 
sumption. Witness the Rover Seventy-Five. Its 
designers — who produced the world’s first gas turbine 
car — have obtained from the Seventy-Five a perform- 
ance which will surprise even those who know Rover 
cars well, yet its petrol consumption is substantially 
lower than that of its predecessors. As always, it is not 
only what this car does, it is how it does it. At speed or 
loafing, the Rover Seventy-Five carries its six passengers 
with a luxurious smoothness that stamps it as :— 


i Pages : ve 
ne of Siitain’s =—ine Cars 


ROVER 
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‘Come in, chum! . / 


When your son steps out into the world and per- 
haps leaves home to live among strangers for the 
first time, it will mean a lot to you to know that 
he is finding the right kind of friends. 

Every day, the Y.M.C.A. is doing for somebody's 
son what you would wish someone to do for yours. 
At home and abroad, for young men in the Forces 
and others embarking on civilian careers, it pro- 
vides the means of physical, mental and spiritual 
refreshment. It offers the interests, friendships 
and encouragements every young man needs when 
he can no longer live at home. 

Will you help the Y.M.C.A. to maintain and extend 
its work for other men’s sons . . . and maybe 
your own? Please give generously and promptly. 


Y.M.C.A, WAR AND NATIONAL SERVICE FUND 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


Donations may be sent to 
the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Athlone, K.G., G.C.B. 

PresidentoftheY .M.C.A 
War and National Ser- 
wice Fund: 112, Great 
Russell St.,London,.WC.1 


The Rover Company Lid., Solihull, Birmingham and Devonshire House, London 
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Here is a black suede court shoe 

that is different, distinctive and very 
comfortable indeed. Liberty 
designers have never done a better job 
than this gracefully smart Liberty 
model, Can also be obtained in 

navy blue, brown and grey suede. 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 
LIBERTY SHOES LTD., LEICESTER 


MEDIUM OR MILD 


[Ncc 717] 
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The finest value in men's socks a 


| 
| 
1 How to get 


a better 
shave... 


Use a razor and blade that are made for each other. 


Each long-lasting Blue Gillette Blade is as sharp 
as a surgeon's scalpel. Each Gillette Razor is 
precision made to get the best out of every Blue 
Gillette Blade. Combined they form the world’s 
finest shaving system. 


Blue Gillette Blades 
are now only 2! 8 for ten 


Also available in the 20-blade dispenser 5/4 


GOOD MORNINGS BEGIN WITH GILLETTE 





| Something just 


a little better— 


| 
| 
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There's nothing to equal 


‘Dayella 


REGO. 





IF IT SHRINKS WE REPLACE 


me 6 COLE 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ‘VITELLA’ AND “CLYDELLA™ 
WILLIAM BOLLINS & COMPANY LIMITED NOTTINGHAM , A Silvilerin product 
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“Looks a bit SINISTER ee ee eee 
EPICUREAN 


AIR RESTAURANT ? 


Best champagne luncheon 
between London and Paris. 


No extra charge 


—wear your DEXTER’ 


—the weatherproof that’s equally at 
home with high society and low barometers 


... as British as the weather 


—but reliable A iy R F R A N C E 


Obtainable from leading outfitters everywhere | The 4-Engine Service 


WALLACE, SCOTT & COMPANY LIMITED, CATHCART, GLASGOW All Travel Agents or 52/4 Haymarket, London (WHitehall 0971/8) 
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Tired muscles have called a halt to 

the day’s play. The hardest club 

} chair is luxury to tired limbs. As 

SUNBEAM “Wayfarer” you relax in happy ease, your hand 
Model $.W.3 y y ; 

£19.14.8 ™ goes to your pocket. You light 

. . paid ‘ - 

a Mills Special, your favourite 

cigarette, fragrant, cool, satisfy ing. 

Who cares about the long tussle of 


— a_ sternly fought 
= game. Here is 


=< 


— — peace, indeed. 
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_ so much easier cycling on a Sunbeam. You skim along 

smoothly, silently, almost effortlessly The exclusive 
** Little Oilbath”’, which permanently encloses the chain in a 
dirt-proof bath of oil, is just one of the special Sunbeam features 
that combine to give you a lifetime of enjoyable, luxury cycling. 


r 7 

1 SUNBEAM CYCLES LTD.,! Get yourself a 

1 10 Armoury Road, Birmingham. 

! Send Sunbeam Cycle Catalogue } 
/ 


...+ and you'll get 


s : . ~ sisi 
a friend for life. A PRODUCT OF AMALGAMATED TOBACCO CORPORATION LTD. 
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HE MAN WHO KNOWS what he wants, the 

particular man, usually gets the best atten- 
tion. A man who doesn’t care what he drinks may 
not even care where he drinks it; and Frank or 
Reggie or Ernest who serves him knows this 
perfectly well. 

You can always earn respectful attention by 
asking for White Horse by name. The splendid 
qualities of this whisky ; its softness, its smooth- 
ness, its deep afterglow ; are as well understood 


WHITE 








on the active as the leisurely side of the bar. 

Ask for White Horse and see that you get it. 
The next time you drop in, it will be: “Let’s see, 
sir, yours is White Horse.” The third time, in all 
probability it will be 
simply, “Good even- 








ing, sir”; and a glass 
of this most noble 
whisky will be silent- 
ly set before you. 


HORSE “™ 
Scotch Whisky 


| 
| 
) 
| 
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COGNAC 


BISQUI 


A Rare Compliment to your Palate 








BISQUIT DUBOUCHE & CO COGNAC 
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... the years 
rush by 2; aS Every day throughout the year 


someone will be celebrating a birthday, wedding anniversary or 
other intimate occasion. Keep in mind 
these special dates and make certain 
that your relatives and friends are not 
overlooked—a GREETING CARD will 
bring them so much happiness and joy. 

















MANZANILLA 
SHERRY 

| 

| 


DRY SHERRY — 
FULL FLAVOURED 


Shippers of fine wines 


for a century 


| 
) 
' 





PORTERS JOMN E FELLS & SONS 
LONDON, SEs 


EXPERIENCED TRAVELLERS FLY BRITISH 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION AND BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
offer services to and from nearly 70 countries 


i 


EASTER is EARLY 
this year, but not too early to enjoy 
the Spring sunshine and flowers at 


The GRAND 
TORQUAY 


R. Paul, General Manager. Tel: 2234. 

















The Lovely Isle of Mull 
WESTERN ISLES HOTEL 


TOBERMORY 


YEAR and 
cuisine and facilities. Write 
for Brochure or “Phone Tobermory 12 








we 
‘Natural Bristle 


Toilet Brushes 
are the best 


| 
| 
Overlooking Tobermory and Sound of 
| Mull, This delightful hotel isOPEN ALL 
€ 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


HAIR 
NAIL 


te an (N 


| MAKERS OF BRUSHES FOR OVER 180 TEARS 


FOR A BEAUTIFUL GARDEN 
= « Consult Bath's 1951 list of 


Alpines,Chrysanthemums, 
Dahlias, Gladioli, Roses, 





to Seeds. 


Free on request to 








— 
*® The new ‘200’ oom 


gives extra 
hills and Silion -4- 


Clean and comfortable to ride 
the L.E. is car-like in con- 
ception. With water-cooled 
engine, shaft-drive and full 
luxury specification, it has 
proved itself the vehicle for 
every occasion. 


Write for LIST “ P. 
VELOCE LTD. - YORK ROAD : BIRMINGHAM 28 





R. u. BATH LTD., WISBECH 





non-slip fioor cream 


in tins 1/6, 3/-, 5j- and larger sizes 

at Grocers, lronmongers, Stores, etc. 

£100 FREE INSURANCE 
AGAINST SLIPPING 


given with every tin 


GUARANTEED 
had! /0 


in case of difficulty write for nome of neorest stockist to;— 


FURMOTO CHEMICAL Co. Ltd., I-3 Brixton Rd., London, S.W.9 
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LANCHESTER leads—with the new FOURTEEN! 


ey te LANCHESTER NEWS 


LANCHESTER INTRODUCE 
NEW “FOURTEEN 222 cox 











Packed with illustrations and information about the new Lanchester 


. .. read all about it in the 

*Fourteen’, this special edition of the ‘ News’ will be of interest to 

6 h > ] every car enthusiast and everyone who is thinking of ordering a 
Lanchester News 


new car. Write for your copy to-day. Send name and address to: 


BUREAU ‘n’, THE LANCHESTER MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, COVENTRY 








We're not stretching 
a point.... 




















not too much... 




















. .. when we say that no tobacco gives 
so much smoking pleasure, such true economy LATH EK R 
as Four Square. Vacuum packed fresh from 


the blender’s table, Four Square is good to 


the last pipeful, burns cool and sweet to the is just right 


last shred. Get an ounce of your favourite 
blend and see for yourself ! for quick close shaving ! 


4 


SIX VACUUM PACKED TOBACCOS: 4/l}d and 45)4 os | 








WHEN IT’S A QUESTION OF TIME... 


ls your 
manager 


as near as. 
New York 


IT IS POSSIBLE to speak on the telephone to a man in 
New York within 15 minutes of asking for his number. 
Yet, in many organisations it takes longer than that 
to locate a man ‘ somewhere about the premises % 
To be able to speak with anyone, no matter where 
they are on the premises, in a matter of seconds, 
is only one of the many facilities available through 
T.R. Service. 

Internal Telephones, Internal Broadcasting, Time 
Recorders, installed and maintained under guarantee 


by Telephone Rentals Ltd. that’s T.R. Service. 


SERVICE 
speeds production 


INTERNAL TELEPHONES for speedy speech contact 
INTERNAL BROADCASTING (for staf location, works relations, time signals, 


announcements and music. 


TIME CONTROL for making man-hours more productive. 


DETAILS FROM HEAD OFFICE, DEPT. ”.!3, KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, LONDON, 
S.W.7. OR NEAREST BRANCH - BELFAST - BIRMINGHAM ~- BRISTOL + CARDIFF 
DUBLIN * GLASGOW - LEEDS +» LONDON ~- MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE 
SHEFFIELD -OVERSEAS: JOHANNESBURG - CAPE TOWN - PARIS+ BRUSSELS 
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a Jie Cigar 


Widely known as “the first 
cigar for the best days,” Don 
Garcias are wrapped with the 
finest Havana leaf (see label on 
box) and made in five sizes. In 
boxes of 25 and smaller packings. 


The First Cigar for the best days” 


In case of difficulty in obtaining Don Garcias write to Don Garcia 
Bureau, 11, Bedford Square London, W.C.1 for name of 
Nearest supplier. 








ACKENZIE 


FINO PERLA 


SHERRY 


(PRODUCE OF SPAIN) 


A Spent bd Apstt 


/ 


FROM YOUR 
WINE MERCHANT 


"The Beat of the Bunch’ 


MACKENZIE & Cc 20, EASTCHEAP INDON 
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Extrusions in ‘Hiduminium’ 


Because of its easy flow and the fact that it can be extruded with a minimum amount of 
wear on dies and tools ‘ Hiduminium’ sections can be produced in an almost endless variety of 
shapes. Following the extrusion process, sections are straightened and checked for trueness in the 


2§0 ton straightening machine shown above. ‘ Hiduminium’ Extrusions enable many industries to 


HIGH 
make light work of it with DUTY 


ALLOYS 


HIGH DUTY ALLOYS LTD., Slough, Bucks. Telephone: Slough 21201. Ingot, Billets, Forgings, Castings & Extrusions 
in ‘ Hiduminium ** and ‘ Magnuminium’,* Aluminium and Magnesium Alloys. 
* Registered Trade Marks 
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As fresh 
as a sea breeze 
Shippams 
Pilchard & Tomato Paste 


for a packed lunch—or tea-time 


mat 


\\ 


Hol Ni t 7 
-—o 
pe 
You'll love Shippam’s Pilchard AM > ~ 
& Tomato Paste for its delicious ~~ mae 
flavour alone...and if you could “: ~= 
see the fine fresh pilchards and the 
al sntc i Only the best 
sun: ripened tomatoes that go into it... of the catch 
the tiled cleanliness of the kitchens pod 
where it’s made... you'd & p> — 
make sure you got Shippam’s. Newlyn Pitchard Fleet. -he knows. 


in 


Mh 





c SHIPPAM LTD., CHICHESTER 








families have made the exciting discovery that 
there’s much more warmth to be had from the 
fuel you use—-whether coal, coke or anthracite-- 
than ever seemed possible in the old days! These 
are the families with Radiation “Siesta” 2a Model 
Stoves. There is no more economical way of warm- 


ing rooms and (if desired) water as well. Price 


| 
) 
3 
. 
{ 
; 


from £15. 2. 6d. 

Ask your local merchant to explain the simplicity, 
ease, cleanliness and day-and-night comfort of 
this Radiation Model—or write to us for address 
of your nearest stockist. Radiation Group Sales 


Ltd., Leeds 12. 





IMPERIAL £2 LEATHER 


<= 


The Qualéy Joilet Sap ewerpoue wanti/ 


Look also for Cussons IMPERIAL LEATHER Talcum Powder and other Toilet Luxuries 
A PRODUCT OF CUSSONS SONS & CO. LTD, 84 BROOK ST, GROSVENOR SQ, LONDON W.1 




















..» tisn't surprising 
— because Fortune is 
; the most delicious and 


assortment you can buy 
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SILVER 
Antique Silver 
Old Sheffield Plate 
Gold & Gem-set Jewellery 


We Buy and Sell. 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


Gane. 


12 ROSE STREET, EDINBURGH 


This shop is situated behind Jenners 





4 


BAUME & CO. 


nd La Chaux-de-Fands 


If anything can undermine the dear child's 
determination not to help dry up — it’s an Old Bleach 
Pantry Cloth. It looks so clean and gay, and, 

as it’s made of pure Irish linen, it’s absorbent and 
gets the job done so that he can get out to his 
playmates quickly. Cheer up your family life with 
some of these gaily striped affairs. 


ALL DRY WITH 


OLD BLEACH pantry ciotus 


Old Bleach Linen Co Lid, Randalstown, Northern Ireland 





. «+. they all lived happily 
after ESSE ‘a 


Pre ; Dad likes the 
colossal 


=a: 
2 fuel saving ! 


Now Sis can 
haye piping hot 
baths any time 





Ronnie's food 

is always hot 

even when 

Mother’s life is he's late 
easier with every 


possible cookin ’ 
advantage and 24- There's an ESSE for 


hour service your size of family 


ESSE is the modern heat | FREE literature from 
storage cooker famous the The ESSE COOKER Company, 
world over for low fuel cost and Prop: Smith & Wellst Ltd 


vice. 4-oven ESSE FAIRY, ponaybrisge, Stirlingshire 
illustd.. burns a little COKE, | Loi Conduit St., W.1 
anthracite or Phurnacite. 1, Edinburgh & 
With boiler £106 .5.9 | . Agent in Eire: 
Without boiler £95 .15 .9 Baird, 107 Amiens 8t., 
or monthly terms Dublin 














xii 


3.499 


" «- LOST with all hands” 


HOW OFTEN the 


happiness of a fisherman’s 
family ends with those words! 
—and the bereaved wife turns 
in bitter need to the Deep 
Sea Mission. 


The 
God’s message in her dark hours—provides { 
clothing, aid, food, guidance if required. « 
The Mission is not state-aided. Its great work de; 
its devoted supporters. Won't you join them? 


Mission brings her 


Write for 
a“ FREE PAMPHLET 
\ “Stand by the 
Fisherman's Family” 


ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 
Ti, RNM.D.S.F. HOUSE, 43, NOTTINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W.! 
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Ee 
nds upon <= 
mation or requests for the 
free pamphlet Stand by the 
Fisherman's Family, giving fuller 
information, are welcomed by 
the Secretary, J. W. DONALD— 
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\ 
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WGlendenning & Sons td. 
‘Newcastle upon Tyne 6 




















DUNLOP 


SEAMLESS RUBBER BOOTS 


Best on Satth 








Dunlop Rubber Co. Led. (Footwear Division), 
Spe 


_ 


ke, Liverpool, 19. 
soF, MB14K 





AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY 
IN THE FIGHT 
AGAINST RHEUMATIC AILMENTS 


Sufferers from Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuritis, Fibro- 
sitis, Lumbago and Gout can now secure PROMPT 
relief from the painful symptoms of these disorders. 

DOLCIN has already succeeded in countless cases in 
this country, and in America and Canada. Dolcin is re- 
commended by Doctors and is used in clinics and 
hospitals. 

The DOLCIN discovery provides a new approach to 
the problem of rheumatic ailments by combining calcium 
succinate and acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin) in a s 1 
way. Not only does Dolcin provide prompt relief from 
— symptoms — it also gives PROLONGED relief 

cause it contains substances which improve the supply 
of blood and oxygen to the affected areas. 

DOLCIN is NON-TOXIC —it cannot harm the 
heart or any other organ and can be taken with safety 
over long periods in severe cases to eliminate rheumatic 
activity. 

DOLCIN is stocked by your chemist in bortles of 
100 tablets for 10/- and 500 tablets for 45/- including tax. 


Be sure you get genuine Dolcin — the original and 
tested compound. 





DOLCIN, 110, JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 








invest 


safely 


in 


BRICKS and MORTAR 


and get 


2 


2 fo 


society pays 
the tax 


This is equal to £4 I! O gross 
No expenses on investment or withdrawal 


@ Write for full particulars : 
GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 
Estd. 1880) 

22, NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX 
31, LINTON ROAD, BARKING, 


Branch Offices 


4, WHEELER GATE, NOTTINGHAM 
Assets : £2,000,000, Reserves: £63,000. 


al 


ESSEX, and 
(Mr. C. O. DAY) 


= | A KeRFOOT PRODUCT 


oe upsets 
it me away 
from oe 


| ALWAYS TAKE 

A COUPLE OF 

““ MEGGESONS "" AT 
THE FIRST SIGN OF 
INDIGESTION 


ASK YOUR CHEMIST FOR 


MEGGESON 


BISMUTH 
DYSPEPSIA TABLETS 





The ideal “ get-well” gift 
for a sick friend 
TOMET WATER FOR INVALID USE 

eau 





~~“ 
OF CHEPUSTS 5 


i 
t was certainly well past 3! 


. + . quite the best time for a night- 
cap of ‘LYSTONE?’ in hot water 
... and oh ! what a difference in the 
morning ! The head cleared, the sys- 
tem cleaned thanks to ‘ LYSTONE’ 
the effective cooling draught with 
the professional formula. 


- LYSTONE 


TRACE MARK 


THE EFFECTIVE SPARKLING DRAUGHT 
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‘How am I to tell 
which is a good antiseptic?’ 


‘Frankly, unless you are a 
bacteriologist, you can’t tell. 
But use the antiseptic you 
see your doctor use, or 
which he recommends, and 


you won't be far wrong.’ 


‘DETTOL 


ANTISEPTIC is used by almost every doctor in 
Great Britain. In over 90%, of our hospitals and 
maternity homes ‘Dettol’ is in constant daily use. 
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STABILITY IN 
CHANGING CONDITIONS 


A customer of the Three Banks Group 
has the comforting knowledge that 
however rapidly trade conditions may 
change either at home or overseas, he 
has at his disposal the combined skill 
and wide experience of a Group in 
touch with financial and _ business 
interest in all parts of the world, and 
the benefits of a Banking Service that 
is adaptable, individual and complete in 


every detail. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
Founded 1753 London 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
Founded 1771 Manchester, London & Branches 
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AN ex-switchboard operator 
in a Government Department 
declares that officials sometimes 
get so bored with having 
nothing to do that they call up 
a number at random just to 
break the monotony. What 
num ber—235,000 ? 


CHARIVARIA 


Epstein Rides Again 


“A 50-yd. stretch of King Street, 
Hammersmith, was closed to pedes- 
trians and traffic last night .. . 

Crowds watched Elved Davies, 
40, foreman of the demolition crew, 
climb nearly 100ft. above the 
ground to examine a_two-ton 
boulder of masonry, precariously 
balanced on an ornamental balus- 
trade.”—“Daily Telegraph” 

“Fifty police cordoned the old 
Palace of Varieties, in King Street, 
Hammersmith, last night in case a 
two-ton statue of a woman fell froin 
the top of the building. which is 
being demolished.” 

“Daily Express™ 


a 


An evening paper corre- 
spondent declares that the straps 
on Underground trains are 
accessible only to the tall 
passengers. Perhaps something 
could be done to bring this form 
of travel more within the reach 
of the small man 


a 


“Why does one see,” asks 
a correspondent in a weekly 
journal, “a brimstone butterfly 
flapping its wings, in a main 
thoroughfare, on a cold and wet 
day in February?” Well, it has 
to do that or walk. 
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An exporter contends that 
the modern Egyptian com- 
mercial system is closely 
modelled on ours. Although, so 
far as is known, they have not 
yet reached the point of im- 
porting cargoes of sand. 


a 


Rara Avis 


“Mr. Churchill devoted much 
time to unravelling the motives 
which surrounded the Government's 
action. He ascribed it to a party 
manceuvre by the Prime Minister to 
placate his ‘unhappy tail." By this 
he meant the Socialist left wing, 
which had been forced to stomach 
unpalatable political fare in other 
directions.” —“The Times’ 


+. 


Perhaps if our backs weren't 
so often to the wall we should 
stand a better chance of observ - 
ing the writing which econom- 
ists keep saying is plainly 
written on it. 


a 


“All the enemy jets made firing 
passes on the reconnaissance air 
craft, but Captain Monaghan turned 
inside out and the Communists gave 
up the chase.”—Hong-Kong paper 
He showed them the works, in 
fact. 


DOUG. Aa. 


~ WA TIQNAL 
HAIRDRESSERS Vy 


EXPOSITION 
19" 5 Or 
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SEMPER ALIQUID NOVI 


- has long been known of course that among the 
Papiris, and to some extent even among the M’bogos 
of Western Africa, trees are not only regarded as sacred 
in themselves but are also inhabited by the spirits of 
men; so that a Papiri speaking boastfully to a friend 
will often declare “My mother’s father was a 
Coriander,” only to be met by the crushing rejoinder, 
‘My uncle’s wife married into the Acacia Magnificas.” 

As Sir James Frazer puts it so neatly in The Golden 
Bough: “The spirits take up their abode by preference 
in tall and stately trees with great spreading branches. 
When the wind rustles the leaves, the natives fancy it 
is the voice of the spirit; they never pass near one of 
these trees without bowing respectfully and asking 
pardon of the spirit for disturbing his repose.” 

What, however, had not been so clearly envisaged, 
until the scheme for granting self-government with 
Dominion status to the Papiris was well under way, 
was that trees would almost certainly be elected to 
represent their countrymen in Parliament. 

And this unfortunately has occurred. 


In Papiri at the recent election every single candi 
date returned to the National Assembly is a Tweneboa 
(a local name for the cedar tree), and the District Officer 
finds himself completely nonplussed. Calling a meeting 
of wise men and witch-doctors, he has attempted to 
explain the disadvantages attaching to the Tweneboa 


trees as orators, statesmen and legislators. But all in 
vain. 

“Tree much wiser than man,” Chief- 
tains and Tribal Magicians, Shaking their hoary heads. 

“But no talk,” replies our Officer shrewdly 

‘Him talk when wind shake,” answer the magnates 


mutter the 


and medicine-men. 


Hardly had the news of this impasse flashed across 
the wires to the Motherland when it was learned that 
the Uga-ugas, a neighbouring tribe, had also created 
an awkward problem in constitutional machinery. The 


ritual and magic of the Uga-ugas differ from those of 


the Papiris in that they believe that the souls of great 
men exist only in animals; and, contrary to all the hopes 
of the Home Government, they had elected a herd of 
elephants to represent them in their newly-chosen 
Parliament, with a fine tusker as prime minister. 
Protests to this tribe were equally unavailing. The 

first session had in fact been already convened, and 
opinion in the local press appeared to be entirely in 
favour of the new regime. 

‘Elephant that breaks the axe 

Spirit of the Elephant, 

Drummer divine 

He has started up from his sleep, 

He has made himself to arise; 

We are addressing him, 

And he will understand,” 
were the first words of an eloquent leading article in the 
Uga-uga New Statesman and Times; and it was pointed 


out to the harassed polling officials that the hoarded 
wisdom of the ages resided in the brains of these 
apparently ungainly mammals. So much so that their 
ears were invariably stretched over the frames of the 
tom-toms which are beaten to send messages through 
the African jungle. 


Once again there is a direct conflict between the 
dreams and ideals of a young self-governing Dominion 
and the time-honoured systems employed by the great 
Democracies of Europe and the West. 

‘Elephant our grandfather,” shouted the Uga-ugas. 

‘Elephant my foot,” said our Commissioner. 

‘Elephant great and strong.” 

‘Elephant make no law.” 

‘Elephant trumpet, we 
intransigent tribesmen. 

Matters are still further complicated by the fact 
that it had been intended to call a joint conference, or 
gab-gab, between the governments of the Papiris and 
the Uga-ugas to settle a small dispute between the two 
tribes, one of the Uga-ugas having recently turned into 
a leopard and carried off three wives of a Papiri 
chief; the feud being rendered serious by the fact that, 
contrary to custom, the Papiri chief has refused the 
offer of a thousand coconuts by way of compensation 
for his injuries. 


obey,” answered the 


It is now felt that all negotiations will be at a 
standstill unless the wind in the Tweneboa trees and 
the trumpeting of the elephants can be translated into 
arguments, and a judicial verdict reached, with the 
help of the local interpreters and a war-dance by the 
medicine-men. In any case it seems unlikely that 
either of the two leaders will be present at the next 
meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers, whenever 
this may occur. 

“We have no intention,” said a Cabinet spokesman 
“of shipping a lot of miscellaneous flora and fauna to 
assist our deliberations in Whitehall.” 


He is probably well-advised. Neither the Papiris 
nor the Uga-ugas seem to have mastered, as yet, the 


true principles of responsible self-rule. Evor 


HOUSEWIVES’ CHOICE 


ROP snugly into place your saucepan’s lid 
And boil your suet roll; 
So, British housewife, can you help to save 
A million tons of coal. 


Warmed by the Fuel Minister’s acclaim 
You need not pause to think 

How never buying saucepan lids might save 
A million tons of zinc. B. A. Youne 
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FIFTEEN-DAY SERVICE 


“But are you sure this will make up into ten divisions?” 
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y7HEN Kathleen said, last Sun- 
day morning, that the kitchen 
tap needed a new washer I accepted 
the challenge calmly enough. Re- 
washering a tap is a task well within 
my powers. In no time at all I had 
turned the water off at the main 
and was ready to apply the wrench 
to thetapitself, watched expectantly 
by the children, who enjoy in equal 
measure the genial atmosphere in 
which these household jobs are com- 
menced and the inevitable deteriora- 
tion before they are completed. 

The tap was rather difficult to 
get off. When I applied pressure it 
did not move, but the pipe itself 
bent into a graceful swan-neck. 
Barbara backed away apprehen- 
sively. 

“No harm done,” I said jovially, 
and hastily bent it back again 
before Kathleen noticed anything. 

I then tyied turning the wrench 
the right way, and the tap came off 
immediately. After that, putting 
the new washer on would have been 
child’s play, if I could have found it. 
Everyone was sure that we possessed 


“I'l stay in here till you come, dear. There’s a man outside who frightens me.” 


OPERATION WASHER 


a card of washers, assorted sizes. 
Everyone remembered seeing it 
lying about the place somewhere; 
but there was no agreement as to 
where. Barbara said the writing 
desk, Kathleen thought the dressing- 
table; I said that the only proper 
place was the tool box, and since it 
wasn’t there someone had moved it 
Wendy rightly supposed that this 
remark was aimed at her and burst 
into tears, whereupon Kathleen 
gathered her daughters to her, 
looking like a Resistance mother 
defying the Gestapo. 

Luckily at this point I came 
across an old bicycle inner tube 
lying in the cupboard. I conceived 
an idea as daring as it was original. 
Cutting a couple of discs about the 
size of a shillings#from the inner tube, 
I made holes in them with a meat 
skewer which we keep for senti- 
mental reasons, fitted them on the 
spindle, and, with a pardonable 
flourish, replaced the tap. 

Then I turned the water on at 
the main. The tap stood up to it 
perfectly. 
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““The mother of invention,” I 
said, beginning to pack my tools 
away. 

Kathleen said that she thought 
I ought to know that a jet of water, 
so fine as to be invisible, was hitting 
her in the face from an unknown 
source. ‘ 

We traced it back to the 
wretched pipe. The bending had 
opened up a hole the size of a pin 
point. It is astonishing what a lot 
of water can get through a hole of 
that size—and with what velocity! 
The children loved it; they com- 
peted eagerly for the privilege of 
getting in its way. When no one 
was in its way it laved the face of 
the kitchen clock. 

Controlling myself wonderfully, 
I turned off at the main. The thing 
was getting too big for me. Apart 
from emulating the legendary Dutch 
boy, I hadn’t a clue. How does one 
treat a leaky pipe? Does one 
solder? Or caulk? With what wild 
red leads or other exotic materials ? 
And aren’t there, lurking in the 
background, blow-lamps ? 
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What I actually did (I was in an 
inspired mood that morning) was to 
hunt out from a cupboard a pair of 
David's old pyjamas which had been 
flung aside to make dusters. I tore 
a strip off these, and, watched in 
stolid disapproval by Kathleen and 
the children, wound it tightly round 
and round the pipe, which looked in 
no time like a severe case of neural- 
gia. Then I turned on again. In an 
instant the cloth was saturated with 
water, and dripping steadily. But, 
as I pointed out to Kathleen, there 
was no spray any more. 

“You mean the thing 
stay like that permanently?” 
said. 

Thison aSunday morning, mind, 
with all the shops shut. I explained 
with gentle reproach that these were 
purely first-aid measures until I was 
able to buy the necessary equip- 
ment; what did she mean by per- 
manent? Kathleen said that my 


is to 


she 


piece of first-aid string had re- 
mained on the pram through the 
infancy of three children, and that 
was what she meant by permanent. 

Instead of losing my temper, as 
many men might have done, I made 


tea all round. We were drinking it 
more or less peacefully a quarter of 
an hour later when the tenant of the 
flat below came up to report that 
there was a mysterious damp patch 
spreading across her kitchen ceiling. 
“Oh, no!” said Kathleen 
What was happening might have 
happened to anyone. The sink had 
come away slightly from the wall 
(Barbara said I leant on it heavily 
when I was using the wrench, but 
that is nonsense of course) and the 
water, instead of running into the 
sink, was trickling down the wall 
tiles and on to the floor. Perhaps 
trickling is hardly the proper word. 
Say flowing. Still, I should hardly 
have thought it would have pene- 
trated the floorboards so quickly. 
Even then I did not give in. I 
dug out one of those old tin trays of 
the kind one used to get for six- 
pence before the war, and rested it 
upright in the sink, with its upper 
edge jammed under the toothache 
wrapping, thus deflecting the water 
into the sink. With some pride I 
pointed these further improvements 
out to Kathleen when she returned 


from a visit of conciliation to the 
flat below. 

“That tray,” she said, “was a 
wedding present from an aunt.” 

So I took the tray off duty and 
up-ended a saucepan instead, in 
such a way that the water ran 
neatly down its handle. Kathleen, 
whom nothing seemed to please, 
looked at the finished job and 


aA 


remarked bitterly that a mere defec- 
tive washer seemed to her, now, the 
very lightest of afflictions. 

Dinner was a gloomy 
made gloomier when David, who 
had been out all the morning, 
rushed in to ask how it came about 
that his practically new inner tube 
was lying out in the hall with two 
holes cut in it. 


meal, 


AB 


A ROAD IN WINTER 


the leafless 


tes shadows of 
trees 


Are cast like nets the 
ground. 

Some strands are twisted round 

The leaning fence 

And some to high green banks are 
bound, 

And some on slender rime-skinned 

twigs are wound. 


' 


like fishes, in 


upon 


And caught, this 
veil, 


Dark figures struggle to and fro’, 


Criss-crossed with lines from top to 
toe, 

Trying, in vain, 

With scissor legs sunk deep in snow 

To cut the tangled meshes as they 
go. 


One only, weaving in and out, 

A tiddler, lapped in scarlet wool 

With eye alert and judgment cool 

Escapes the net 

By jumping over every pool 

And joyously shoots on, upstream 
to school. 0.D. 


“ This weather, I daren’t leave 
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PRECOCIOUS GOLD 


HERE are two established 

methods of journeying to the 
Isles of Scilly; both are uplifting. 
By the first you embark in, of all 
things, a biplane near Land’s End, 
taxi over the edge of a cliff, recover 
colour for twenty minutes and then 
near-miss the edge of another cliff 
on St. Mary’s. By the second you 
spend three hours testing the 
validity of that gale- 
warning in the good, but seldom 
Scillonia. On 


morning’s 


horizontal, ship 
arrival, after either insight into the 
gull’s Way of Life, you are told-that 
you are now right out in the broad 
Atlantic, with nothing between you 
and America. This propaganda I 
found the reverse of 
The islands are puny little lumps 
and the Atlantic is enormous and 
usually very angry with them. 
The islanders have no 
fears. Their houses are granite 
and their little sepia fields are 
pockets in the same hard rock; 
hewing them out must have been 
enough to allay any doubt about 
their permanence. And an equal— 
as it seemed to me—optimism pre- 
vails about their only but very 
visible means of support, the flower 
trade. Not the flower trade, the 
early flower trade. And not the 
early flower trade, the early narcis- 
sus trade only. Your guide-books, 
if they are the same edition as mine, 
may talk about potatoes, lobsters 
and trippers as other cash crops; in 
practice the islands’ income is so 
preponderatingly dependent on the 
precocious gold of the flowers that 
instance, the Royal 


reassuring. 


such 


well, for 


Mail Steamer, with all the Royal 
Mail and both representatives of 
this distinguished journal on board, 
vast off one whole hour late, regard- 
less of schedules or train connections 
and with the active connivance of 
her captain, merely because there 
was an extra-large consignment of 
Magnificence Daffodils—‘* Mags,” in 
to be loaded from 
Flowers 


the local patois 
St. Martin’s that morning. 
are V.I.P.s and the rest aowhere. 
This seerns a precariously eggs- 
in-one-basket economy to me. The 
Scillies, partly because of their 
freedom from frosts and more 
perhaps because of the narrow range 
of their night and day or summer 
and winter temperatures, can market 
their flowers a month before any 
other district of the United King- 
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dom. Thus they get scarcity prices 
which more than offset high freight 
costs. This climatic monopoly, they 
say, is unlikely to alter; so they will 
go on being highly prosperous for 
ever. Only very few of them agree 
with me in reflecting that flower 
fashions may change—even to have 
cut-flowers in the house is itself an 
historically recent fashion—or that 
some yet more Fortunate Isles, 
British or not, may one day cast 
covetous eyes on the annual £200,000 
worth of picking, when, freight- 


subsidized by their nefarious 


Government and under no obliga- 
tion to pay Agricultural Board 


As 


wages, they might glut 
the market from early 
winter onwards. 

The Scillies have 
grown narcissi commercially for only 
three human generations. For three 
generations, equally, the islands 
have been (formerly) governed and 
(now) counselled with enterprising 
benevolence by successive Dorrien- 
Smiths. There is nothing fortuitous 
in this coincidence, for it was the 
first of their Scillonian line who, in 
about 1870, sent some bunches of 
the indigenous Scilly Whites to 
Covent Garden and who, on proving 
his point by receiving £1 for them, 
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set about fostering the oppor- 
tunities by example on Tresco and 
persuasion on the other four in- 
habited islets. And it is his two 
successors, restlessly seeking out 
better and healthier bulbs and, no 
less important, exotic trees and 
shrubs for windbreaks against the 
salty hurricanes; bargaining for 
cheaper freight rates, improving 
the one harbour and urging—not 
always successfully—-the benefits of 
co-operation, who have led the 
islanders from former resourceless 
poverty to present laughter. It is 
not surprising therefore that Major 
A. A. Dorrien-Smith, the reigning 
tenant (under the Duchy of Corn- 
wall) of Tresco, should have the 
largest and most efficient flower 
farm in the islands, nor that he is 
energetically preparing a second 
economic string for the Scillies 
should the narcissi ever wilt. This 
is the breeding of good Guernsey 
cattle in what is now, and by its 
rare isolation can for ever be kept, 
a T.T. area; a plan, by the way, 
that could be much helped on 
at the moment by anyone who 
happens to have a spare Landing 
Craft (A. or M.) left over from his 


last invasion: there’s some good 


grazing on various islands but no 
way of putting the cattle there. 

No greater difference can be 
imagined than that between the 
conventional, or Dutch, picture of 
bulb fields and what one sees in the 
Scillies. In place of continuous, flat, 
sandy, chromatic, cubist perspec- 
tives, here one has scattered, small, 
grassy, hedged paddocks sloping 
from bracken to rocks, with the 
lines of just-budding blooms feint- 
uled in yellow up and down them. 
But then the Dutch sell bulbs and 
leave the flowers on, while the 
Scillies sell flowers and cut them off. 
And the exceptional climate grows 
exceptional weeds, which is why the 
grass is sown among the rows that 
the exceptional breezes would blow 
flat if they were in larger or un- 
hedged fields. Also, at any one time 
half the fields are pictorially out of 
commission, growing potatoes or 
kale in three-yearly rotation with 
the narcissi. , 

Another contrast with Holland 
in this matter of flowers stems from 
(at last I have found an apt use for 
this abysmal newcomer “stems 
from”) the Dutchman’s character- 
istic thrift. At Alsmeer, that watery 
Covent Garden, the barge-loads of 
spring flowers have hardly opened 
their pretty young eyes; the frugal 
housewife from Hague or Delft 
knows that, bought “green,” they 
will last some ten days longer than 
if they had been fully out. No such 
practicality sways London or Liver- 
pool or Leeds. So the infant 
Scillonian blooms picked, between 


finger and thumb, in the morning, 
must wait in expensive heat until at 
least the next day to be forced into 
their shorter-lived prime. Imme- 
diate show is all; the twelve blooms 
in a bunch must rise above each 
other in tiers of three all fronting 
forward, and be tied twice; and the 
thirty bunches must be battened 
face upwards in the costly boxes, so 
that neither the wholesaler, the retail! 
florist nor Mrs. Brown need exercise 
the slightest speculation or economy 
The one-track Scillonians tend 
to overlook many things in their 
islands of surpassing interest to 
specialists in other fields. The orni- 
thologist, apart from a _ regular 
golden oriole, hoopoe or two 
will from time to time have the 
stimulus of picking up a few species 
blown across from America; even | 
scored a puffin, which is rare in 
Bouverie Street. And the ethno- 
logist will spend many a playful 
hour observing that the people of 
St. Martin’s all have red hair, that 
those of Bryher answer uniformly 
to the name of Jenkins and that 
told—small, dark 
surnamed Hicks 
over St 
snuff 


was 
types, 


or so I 
Spanish 
swarm exclusively all 
Agnes. The F.R.H.S. can 
the mimosa and _ sweet 
geraniums in January, but has to 
wait right until early February for 
the freesias. 

The common man would, about 
the same time of year, notice the 
broom and the marguerites in 


- scented 


flower near the blossoming hedges 
of veronica. And he would show a 
decent sympathy on being told, for 
the twentieth time that day, of the 
rigours of the all-terrible winter of 
1947, when on two successive nights 
the temperature hurtled its way 
down to twenty-six degrees! I said 
could they mean Fahrenheit? 
Justin RicHARDSON 








(Mr. Drake's Duck 


Egg-and- Bird Sanctuary 


AT THE PICTURES 


Mr. Drake’s Duck—T he Mating Season 


OR perhaps a third of the 
| way through Mr. Drake's 
Duck (Director: Vat 

. Guest) I sat getting 
% & gloomier and 
amid the enraptured laughter of a 
large audience; after that I began 
to be amused, and by the end I was 
laughing with the rest (I think 
can’t really be sure of these things). 
But certainly at first the piece isn’t 
at all promising. It has to set the 
scene with an American husband 
and wife (DouGLas FarRBANKS and 
YoOLANDE DoNLAN) runniyg. their 
own small farm in England, and it 
contrives to include a good many of 
the clichés of the country-life farce, 
farm-hand 
beard is 


gloomier 


one 


ineluding an _ irascible 
(Jon PERTWEE) 
dusty with theatrical flour, whose 
boots can almost be heard clattering 
on the stage, whose rural sarcasms 
might be in the Mummerset burr of 
any radio comic. After this the film 
gets down to its main idea—you ‘ve 
read about it, the duck that lays 
eggs with uranium in them—and 
though I’ve never approved of the 
practice of producing a humorous 
plot by the simple mechanical device 
of reversing or otherwise tinkering 
with a law of nature, I admit that 
this time it seems to be justified in 
the event. Once the Army, Navy 
and R.A.F. have occupied the farm 


whose 


a precise reason for their doing so 


would be fairly troublesome to 
establish, by the way—the situation 
is treated with some suggestion of 
the manner of Passport to Pimlico. 
Similarly the early episodes are 


treated in a faint shadow of the 
manner of Mr. Blandings Builds His 
Dream House (a point that occurred 


to me when that little business of 


the shaving-mirror on the bathroom 
cupboard door turned up again). 


The film doesn’t approach either of 


these in smoothness of playing or 
direction or excellence of script; its 
dialogue is full of broad theatrical 
effects, of matinée-audience laughs. 
But it does have a lot of genuine fun 
and some nice small-part perform- 
ances (ReGgrnaLpD Beckwirs wields 
a shrewd set of mannerisms as the 
bank manager), and Miss Donan 
frisks through it with very attrac- 
tive giddiness 


THetma Rirrer, whom anyone 
who saw All About Eve will remem- 
ber in the of Bette 
Davis's dresser, triumphantly carries 
The Mating (Director : 
MircHety LeIsEN) to a very much 
higher level than it might reach 
without her. The piece is built on 
that sort of uneasy, sentimental 
situation which must, I suppose, 
have a very wide appeal: it concerns 
a working mother who through a 


small part 


Season 


misunderstanding takes the job of 


domestic help with her new, smart 
daughter-in-law. This sort of thing 
could be steamy with emotionalism 
and I dare say the people who like 


it at all would relish it still more if 


it were; Miss Rrrrer’s admirable 
performance here keeps it through- 
out in the right key, convincing, 
amusing, occasionally touching with- 
out sentimentality. Joun Lunp and 
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GENE TIERNEY as the young people 
are nominally the principal char- 
acters, but it is Miss Rrrrer’s 
picture. In the “character part” 
(an institution I have discussed 
before) she clears up their mis- 
understandings, throwing off from 
time to time amusing remarks 
of the kind usually described as 
“earthy,” and manages everybody's 
affairs—with the help, at the end 
of the kind rich man boss. Hokum, 
of course; but highly entertaining 


* * * * 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Many of the London programmes 
are changing, but the Italian Sunday 
in August is almost certain to be 
still there. Very enjoyable indeed 
don’t miss it. 

In a not very impressive list of 
releases Blackmailed (14/2/51) is one 
of the most interesting: a murder 
story with well-handled London 
backgrounds. The Man Who 
Cheated Himself is a competent 
murder-and-pursuit piece set in San 
Francisco, with a climax among the 
interstices of the Golden Gate Bridge. 

Ricuarp MALLETT 


(The Mating Season 
Nothing but Bluebirds 
Ellen McNulty—Tuetma Rirrer 
Val McNulty—Joun Luxp 
Maggie Carlton—Genxe TIeRNEY 
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T is one mark of the greatness of 
the great pictorial masters that 
they are able to “stay the course.” 
Steady youths, industrious appren- 
tices, they are apt to get off to a 
slow start, with careful, factual, 
perhaps even somewhat colourless 
pictures. When their hand is sure 
and they know what they can do 
they begin to open out. They are 
moving with ease and 
strength in maturity, their 
work now is rich and full of 
character. What happens 
when they get on in years? 
Do they slacken pace and fall 
behind? The remarkable 
thing is that some of them positively 
put on speed and end with a reck- 
less, a magnificent spurt. They lose 
something at this point, or rather 
they shed a load of conscientious 
effort which they no longer feel it 
useful to carry. Relieved of its 
weight they bound forward, though 
the power gained in carrying it adds 
to their momentum. The gain is 
more than the loss. Their art is now 
almost pure spirit. The industrious 


apprentice has turned into a daring 
and the last 
stage is the most exciting of all. 
Consider as an example (none 
better could be found) the career of 


and visionary old man 


Joseph Mallord William Turner. 
The great landscape painter in 
youth is patient and thorough; in 
age, feverish and swift. He begins 
with that faithful record of buildings 
and places which is known as 
topography. There he is in his early 
twenties, sitting in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, drawing every detail of ogive 
and pillar, triforium and clerestory, 
sculpture and glass, shaping corbels, 
capitals and finials with quite 
primly exact touches of pencil and 
brush. It is a pleasant pursuit and 
he is very good at it. Water- 
colourists have had their modest per- 
manency of fame ‘hough they have 
done little else: but of Turner we 
have seen nothing yet—compared, 
that is, with what he will do. The 
topographer is only just embarked 
on a journey which takes him near 
to the end of the rainbow. The 
“document” is still to be changed 
into a dream. 


THE EXCITING FINISH 
Gradually his aims are set 
farther ahead, he puts an increasing 
pressure on his own capacities. It 
is much gained that the mature 
Turner knows every aspect of the 
sky from dawn to dusk—the sea, 
the cities, rivers and mountains of 
the Continent—that in painting 
them he has every technical device 
at his command. He could hardly 
be more skilful than he is (in 

his forties) when he paints 

“A First-Rater Taking in 
Stores,” “tearing up,” as 

young Francis Fawkes, the 

son of his patron, observed, 

“the sea with the eagle claw 

of a thumb-nail.” He could hardly 
be more truthful to nature than in 
the rain-sodden sky of his “Mainz 
and Kastel.” Yet he still has a 
long way to go. It is in his latter 
days that he makes a final chang- 
ing of spiritual gears. It is the 
privilege of his old age to shed the 
load of fact, to express what he feels 


without any inhibition. The final 
spurt produced those gorgeous and 
mysterious poems of colour which 
are his most wonderful creations. 
To appreciate them as a climax 
(of a very dramatic kind) one needs 
to see a set of pictures together 
pretty well from first to last 
London is fortunate at the moment 
in having such an exhibition (in 
this, the centenary year of Turner's 
death) at the gallery of Thos 
Agnew and Sons in Old Bond Street 
It consists entirely of water-colours, 
but these show Turner at his best 
It is arranged in groups which 
admirably chart the course. It 
works up splendidly to the wall on 
which his sun glorious 
blaze. It other 
things, that life, for an artist, may 
begin at sixty. For those who, in the 
modern fashion, wish to express 
themselves at the earliest possible 
moment here is a model “evolution 
of an artist,” not without its lesson 
WriurMm Gaunt 


sets in a 


suggests, among 
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T was ten o'clock in the morning, 

and the dress circle bar was 
empty except for Mr. Brewitt. He 
was drooped thoughtfully over a 
model scene for The Importance of 
Being Earnest, which made a splash 
of colour on the dusty bar. When 
he heard Joe Doom’s breathing 
ascending the stairs he sighed, but 
turned a bland face to the door. 

“Mr. Brewitt,” gasped the fat 
man, “it’s the stunt of a lifetime. 
Came to me in the bath.” He hung 
his hat on a beer-engine handle and 
closed in, panting. “What about 
something in writing, Mr. Brewitt ?”’ 

The other smiled affectionately. 
‘Joe, dear boy,” he said, “if it’s as 
good as all that we shan’t quarrel 
over the stipend, you know that.” 

Joe took several deep and rust- 
ling breaths, drew his finger along 
the counter non-committally and 
wiped it on his overcoat. 

“Be a riot,” he said. 

“Good,” said the other patiently ; 
then, with a quick upward glint 
“Not animals again?” 

“Animals!” Joe’s lip curled. 
‘Why should you ast 

“T was thinking of that donkey 
ballet. When we opened at Wolver- 
hampton 

“We all make mistakes,” said 
Joe. “But this is different.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Brewitt, 
snapping his fingers in semi- 
humorous urgency. “Give, Joe, 
give. I’ve got to see twenty-four 
girls on the stage in five minutes.” 

“Okay,” said the fat man. He 
took a soiled cigarette from an 
upper waistcoat pocket and lit it 
with deliberation. When the echoes 
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of his coughing had died away 
among the decorated mirrors and 
dingy gilded nymphs, though the 
chandelier of suspended glass strips 
still tinkled with a faint music, he 
crossed to the bar and hit it with 
his fist. 

“Shakespeare on ice,” he said. 

He did not look to see the effect, 
but instead began to walk jerkily 
round the long room, examining, as 
if for the first time, the heavily 
framed photographs and their dedi- 
cations in dashing but immature 
hands, “Yours to a cinder, The 
Three Quarantinis”; “All love, 
Toni”; “In all sincerity, Carstairs 
Dane.” But he had never been 
capable of a sustained performance. 
He whirled round. 

“Mr. Brewitt,” he rasped, dash- 
ing a speck of foam from his mouth 
corner—‘‘ Mister Brewitt. It’s got 
to come. Why not from Brewitt 
Productions? I’ve given you good 
wheezes in the past, ain't I? No, 
no, listen. Look at the pantos. On 
the go since the year dot, always a 
sure draw until now. And what’s 
done ‘em in the eye this year, eh? 
I'll tell you—pantos on ice! Public 
can’t resist. Go flockin’. Ask Len 
Hogglemore about his take for the 
skating Whittington. Or Freddie 
Bloomer’s Beanstalk. Twice nightly 
and three mat’nees, house - full 
boards every time. Just try 
and 34 

“Joe,” said Mr. Brewitt, who 

studying the chandelier, “it’s 


“Just try and see it, Mr. 
Brewitt, that’s all. Don’t go closing 
your mind to progress. You’re a 
bigger man than that. I’m telling 
you, I been reading ‘em in the 
liberry. Take the one where the 
comics hide in the ‘edge while 
Malvonero glides up and down in his 
garters—or where they knock off 
Julius Cesar, all swooping at ’im on 
skates... No, no, listen. You know 
why the public stays away from 
Shakespeare? All talk and no 
action, that’s why. Here’s your 
answer. Take Hamlet. Try and 
picture it, Mr. Brewitt. Liven it up 
no end. Make all the difference. 
Get all the skatin’ clubs in London 
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there on block bookings. ‘Ave a go 
on the stage in the intervals. Serve 
hot drinks, sixpence and ninepence. 
Be a goldmine. Take Roneo and 
Julia—now there’s a subject. Roneo 
cutting figure-eights under the flip- 
ping casement, Julia with ’er——” 

“No, Joe.” 

Mr. Brewitt had had to raise his 
voice, something he tried to avoid 
except on a dress-rehearsal night. 
The fat man, his mouth still being 
conveniently open, emptied his lungs 
in a long, scratchy exhalation, 
reserving just enough breath to 
echo hoarsely ““No?” 

“No, dear boy.” Mr. Brewitt 
smiled a smile which could only 
have been described as doting 

Think of something else, eh ?” 

“Okay,” rasped Joe. It was a 
whisper. He took up his hat and 
punched it thoughtfully as he went 
slowly to the door. There he turned 
and said “You'll not go using it, 
Mr. Brewitt, and not cut me in?” 

“Don’t worry. If you ever see 
the Bard on ice in one of my 
theatres you can sue me for all I’ve 
got.” 

“Okay,” whispered the fat man. 

I'll do that.” 

He pushed past a severe, middle- 
aged woman in black who was 
entering the bar with a notebook, 
and the tumult of his breathing 
faded slowly down the stairs. The 
woman stood at the attention 
position, yet seemed poised as if on 
tip-toe. 

“The girls are on the stage, Mr. 
Brewitt,” she said. 

Mr. Brewitt was once more 
drooping over the bright cardboard 
model. “When you do the costing 
for The Importance,” he said evenly, 
“T want an estimate for mounting 
the production on skates.” 

“Tee or roller?” There was no 
hesitation, and her pencil moved as 
she spoke. 

“Both,” said Mr. Brewitt. 
‘Thank you, Miss Twill. I’m just 
coming.” 

He ran the first and second 
fingers of his right hand glidingly 
about the miniature drawing-room, 
whistling softly between his teeth. 

J. B. Boornroyp 
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1 never thought they were going to get here in 


UNKNOWN CELEBRITIES 


THE HON. MILLICENT DEWBY 


| TRACKED down Miss Dewby after a chase across 


London that led me from Stoke Newington to 
Waterloo. ‘ Foot-loose, you'll find her,” an aged stage- 
doorkeeper at Hammersmith had told me, and when I 
did catch up with her she was on the point of moving 
I tapped her on the shoulder by the ticket 
machines in the Underground and asked after her 
She up-ended her valise and, squatting 


on again 


wanderlust 
firmly on the top, curtly told me the story of her 
life, underlining points of importance with a curious 
snapping of her jaw 

“As children,” she began, “we lived a rackety life 
in an old castle in Apulia. It had built 
transit camp for Crusaders, and when crusading went 


been as a 
out of fashion it was occupied mainly by condottieri. 
My grandfather, the eleventh earl, bought it during the 
Grand Tour and the family settled there. It was a 
melancholy childhood. So much masonry fell from 
the battlements that the centre of the courtyard was 


The only well was a disused 
monthly bath would be 


higher than the walls 
mineshaft, and often the 
half-filled with crude ore. 
windows, goats were needed to keep down the vegeta- 
tion that thrust itself into the bedrooms, and our only 


There was no glass in the 


occupation was firing salutes from some cannon that 
had been left behind by the Turks. We used grapeshot 
left behind by Nelson, and visitors found our welcome 
quite a little hazard as they toiled up the winding road 
from the town. Stop yawning and speed up your 
shorthand.” 

“Jump your early years,” The 
box she had given me for a seat was flimsy and seemed 
to contain some creature with small, quick teeth. 

“T shall do nothing of the kind. They contain 
much that is instructive and nothing that is entertain 

I fail to hold with this modern craze for diversion 
“The system of land-tenure is one of my earliest 
My nurse was always talking about it 


I said, irritably. 


ing. 


recollections. 
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It was this that led my brother Amauri to mix a hell- 
brew to hamper her. It was not, of course, actually 
lethal. That would have been against the excellent 
principles he had inherited from his uncle who, in his 
turn, had them from Sir Robert Peel. When I was 
eighteen I came out. My parents took a row of houses 
in Lowndes Square and gave fétes, which were some- 
what too Italianate in style for fashionable London. 
I hated the shams of society life, the glittering facade 
that hid such spiritual emptiness, the fact that nobody 
ever invited us back. So we left Mayfair—goats, wine- 
skins, spaghetti, unused garlic and all—and returned 
to the hot south, where we settled to the business of 
apprenticing Amauri to a vintner. We had some vines 
against the castle walls and it seemed a pity to waste 
them for lack of technical knowledge. What on earth 
is the matter with you?” 

I had become so uncomfortable that I had got up 
and walked about, idly playing the ticket machines and 
the call-boxes. I broke even, thanks to Button B, and 
turned back to Miss Dewby. I spoke sternly. “‘Inter- 
viewees are not expected to choose for themselves the 
aspects of their life that will appeal to the public. 
That needs an editorial eye. Please get on to your 
wanderlust, and hurry. I have to catch the Racing 
Edition.” 

She bridled and resumed. “The years passed and 
our fortunes sometimes waxed, sometimes ebbed. The 
castle became so dilapidated that we had to camp in 
tents on the tops of the heaps of rubble. On the other 
hand, Amauri got through his indentures and we 
stocked our own cellars from our own vines. There 
was a certain pride in being self-supporting. What 
brought our sojourn to an end was the death of an 
aunt who left our family her yacht. It was moored, 
the solicitor told us, in Lemnos. So off we set to claim 
our inheritance. I won the race. 

“Some innate ability rose to the surface under the 
spur and I showed a talent for travel, which I determined 
should never rust again. While Amauri took a ship 
that sailed via Alexandria, and several of my sisters 
were gravely delayed by wolves in the Carpathians, I 
sped like an arrow towards the goal, using whatever 
transport came to hand—now balloons, now skis, now 
trams. Unfortunately the legacy itself proved a dis- 
appointment. It had been inefficiently moored, and 
by the time I arrived had drifted along the Mediter- 
ranean to Apulia, where my father, who had grumpily 
refused to bestir himself, took it for his own.” 

Miss Dewb~ fell into an intimidating reverie. She 
tapped her foot, nodded her head and ate sandwiches. 
It felt mean to intrude on her memories; but there was 
a deadline to be beaten. I took her umbrella and 
prodded her. The ferrule broke and she resumed. 

“Having once tasted the delights of travel, I did 
not have it in me to return to the static life of the castle. 
I determined to seek out some corner of the globe 
comparatively untrotted by the British spinster. A 
few days spent in the Vatican Library convinced me 
that London had contributed less to travel literature 
than had the Congo or Turkestan, so to its well-filled 


acres and teeming population I turned as agog as ever 


explorer was.” 

A dreamy light had come into Miss Dewby’s eyes 
and only when she noticed me putting away my note 
book did she rouse herself. Then she did it with a 
considerable vengeance. “I know the Commons of 
Clapham and Tooting Bee and Streatham,” she 
raptured. “Golders Green is no mere name to me but 
a memory that time polishes, not dims. I have heard 
the chimes at midnight in Blackheath and filled a 
volume of my journal with the talk of bus conductors 
on the Watford Road. I have attended the marriage 
rites of bowls-players in Lewisham and investigated 
exogamy among tennis clubs. However, the drome 
dary of my wanderlust is pawing its shaggy hoofs and 
Hounslow calls, with all its fabled mysteries, with al! 
the veils my hand is itching to pull aside. Good-bye.’ 

Indomitable, her nose atwitch with curiosity, sh« 
dived from my sight towards the platform, leaving m 
with the box, a broken umbrella and my notes. 

R. G. G. Price 
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CONVALESCENCE 


YTRANGE and savage is the spirit of the man 
recovering from * flu, 
Dark with semi-emergent enormities like Loch Ness 
Bitter and unurbane as the utterance of General Wu 
At Lake Success. 


Hating the world himself, he will scarce find anyone 
who can 
Stand the sight of him or see the sense in whatever 
he may do: 
Better in the bottom of the sea or the depths of the 
desert is the man 
fecovering from ’ flu P. M. Husparp 
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“TI learnt to cook on television.” 
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. and I sat there for ages, trying to catch the waitress’s eye—and I’m quite 
certain she saw me, only she pretended not to, of course . 


“47 OU know Mr. and Mrs. Angers’s 

dog Vixen, don’t you?” said 
Mrs. Venner, popping her head 
around the door of the flatlet wear- 
ing her hat with feathers. 

“Yes,” I said, guardedly. 

“Well, Mr. and Mrs. Angers 
have caught the bus to go to a talk 
on bees. Showed me a paper all 
about it. Making mead, and sending 
a queen by rail.” 

“Where do they keep bees?” I 
said, alarmed. 

“Oh, they don’t. They ‘re 
interested in ’em. Interested in 


cactuses as well, and brickerbrack. 


ALL ARRANGED 


Anyway, you know what Vixen is 
in buses.” 

“No,” I said. “What is she?” 

“She doesn’t relish them much,” 
said Mrs. Venner. “One time she 
kept under the seat and they 
couldn't get her out for love or 
money. Mr. Angers hit her with the 
Reader’s Digest, and she took a piece 
out of his sock. So they said would 
I amuse her while they went, 
because she’s apt to fret. So I said 
I would, and what d’you think?” 

I said I didn’t know. 

“My sister’s just rung up and 
would I slip over there and see my 

238 


nephew as he’s just come home 
from sea and going back to-morrow. 
Well, I couldn't disappoint him 
could 1? So I said I would.” 

“Ah.” 

“Well, I thought of Lucy, but 
you know what it is with her 
Washing her hair till all hours. So 
what do you think? It won’t be for 
long. Be no trouble, if you don’t 
get on the wrong side of her. Some- 
times she just drops off and you 
wouldn’t know she was there. 
Whatever you do don’t tease her, or 
she'll get in a paddy and run round 
and round. And keep your slippers 
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on or she'll eat the lining. Mrs. 
Angers has to be very wary of her 
stomach.” 

“Has she?” I said. 

“She left four special biscuits for 
her if she’s hungry. Throw them up 
in the air, and she'll catch them as 
large as life. Oh—and she likes 
water, but it hasn’t got to be too 
cold. Take the chill off some, and 
have it handy in a saucer in case. 
She may want to get up on your 
lap, but Mrs. Angers won't have her 
pampered. Don’t let her get the 
upper hand, or it’s domino. Besides, 
you don’t want hairs all over the 
place, do you?” 

“No,” I said, “I don’t.” 

“Have you 
potato?” 

“T may have,” I said, cautiously. 

“What she likes best of all,” 
said Mrs. Venner, “is the potato 
game. Mr. Angers made it up last 
winter.” 

“Did he?” I said. 
is the potato game?” 

“What you do is this, you see,” 
said Mrs. Venner. ‘You get down 
on your knees, facing Vixen, and 
put the potato on the floor between 
you. Then you bob up and down 
and say ‘Boh!’” 

“What—er 
said 

“Then,” said Mrs. Venner, ‘‘ you 
have to try and grab the potato 
before she does. She loves it! One 
time she got hold of Mr. Angers’s 
shirt-sleeve and pulled the cuff 
right off. He was mad! Oh, she'll 
play that game for hours. Proper 
intelligent, really. Wouldn’t think 
so to look at her, would you?” 

“No,” I said, “you wouldn't.” 

“Well, that's all arranged then,” 
said Mrs. Venner. “I'll just pop 
along and get her for you, and the 
biscuits. Mrs. Angers will be sur- 
prised when she finds you ‘ve got her 
instead! And when she comes back 
perhaps she'll tell you all about the 
bees. Cheerio!” 

“That will be lovely,” 
“Cheerio.” 


got a_ biggish 


“And what 


happens then?” I 


I said. 


a a 


“Tureat To WaALLoP 
Srream?” 
“Hampshire Chronicle” 


Better than beating air, anyway. 


FASHION NOTE 


N ORGAN and I seldom manage 

to sit through our fifteen 
minutes in the refreshment room at 
Waterloo Station without harsh 
words on political matters. But last 
Thursday, I think it was, we broke 
new ground. 

“It’s so very easy to decry a 
fashion once it has been superseded 
and abandoned,” he said. 

I had happened to remark that 
last year’s Fifth of November 
celebrations had been made remark- 
able for me by the conflagration of 
my shoulder-pads. Prompted by 
the notes of a fashion expert in a 
Sunday newspaper, and assisted by 
the family, I had torn the things 
from my overcoat and jackets and 
hurled them upon the bonfire. 

“Anyway,” I said, “now that 
they're gone let ’s hope we’ve heard 
the last of this insensate demand for 
wider buses.” 


“In thinking ;that padded 


shoulders have gone out of fashion,” 
said Morgan, “you err. They have 
no more gone out of fashion than 
pork chops: they have been forced 
out of circulation by the shocking 
rise in the price of wool. Personally 


I’m in favour of them. They're 
great levellers.” 

I laughed moderately. 

“Soon,” he went on, “it will be 
impossible to find a ready-made 
suit that fits properly. Padding 
endows a jacket with what the 
engineers are wont to call a reason- 
able tolerance.” 

“You can’t put the clock back,” 
I said. “One by one, all over 
Europe, the pads are coming out. 
Time and fashion wait for no man.” 

“We shall all look like apes with 
trailing arms,” he said. 

“Instead of like those horrid 
little men in the Government’s 
economic surveys. Robots.” 

“Why shouldn’t we look 
we are?” 

“Wait a minute,” I said, 
you suggesting ...?” 

“Attlee’s crowd . . .” 

“What's the matter 
Attlee’s crowd?” 

“Everything.” 

“Mention just one thing.” 

“T'll mention a dozen... 

And from that point of course 
we were on familiar ground 

Berxarp HoLLowoop 


what 
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with 
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THEY MADE SAILS 


N the old raftered loft 
Where the winds blow 
Like thin querulous voices 

Out of long ago, 

And the cobwebs sway 
To and fro, to and fro, 
Like the fine top-hamper 
Etching out the sky 

Of a tall square-rigger 
In a time gone by. . 


In the old raftered loft 
They made sails. . 


Moonsails, skysails 

(To deck a new-built clipper), 
Stunsails, trysails 

(To suit a racing skipper), 
Mainsails, to’gans’ls, 

Great sails and small, 

In the old raftered loft 
They made them all... . 


Yonder where the sun strikes 

On the rutted floor, 

Old Sails used to sit 

Forty years and more, 

Like an old bald Buddha, 

Squatting on his throne, 

Where the girls come with 
garlands 

And the yellow monks intone. . 

There he'd sit and yarn 

Hour by hour 

About the Blackwall frigate 

Owen Glendower, 

Where he learned his trade 

A dog watch ago, 

Striding down the Tropic 
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With her tacks boarded 
And a wake like snow. . 


In the old raftered loft 
He made sails. . . . 


They drooped in the Doldrums 
Dark with tropic dew; 

They stooped in the Forties 
When the West winds blew; 
They flushed like Alps at sunrise 
In the dawn’s first glow; 

They took the last daylight, 
Tall towers of snow. . . . 


When it was “Watch, aloft and 
furl it” 

In the black Horn night: 

And “Shake another reef out”’ 

At the first gleam of light; 

Give her all she'll carry 

Through the Trade Wind foam, 


By the great Lord Harry 
Crack it on for home. 


Outer jibs, flying jibs 
(Killers of men), 
Ringtail and Jamie Green 
(They will not come again), 
Stunsails, skysails 
(To dress a flying clipper), 
Every sort of handkercher 
To suit a racing skipper. 
Big sails and little sails 
For ships great and small, 
In the old raftered loft 
They made them all... . 
C. Fox Smrra 

















TOWARDS BETTER 
CHOIRS 
_- years ago Miss Dorothy 
Sayers, addressing members of 
the Church Assembly, said that all 
her life people had connected 
Christianity with bad art, and that 
what was really damaging to church 


art was a genteel imbecility and 


sheer technical incompetence. These 


were blunt words, but sensible 
churchmen knew only too well what 
Miss Sayers meant. It wasn’t only 
the legacy of pious Victorians who 
had meddled irremediably with 
ancient fabrics in a period when 
architectural taste was at a low ebb; 
it was also the current working art 








of the church, expressed in the style 
of its liturgy and most particularly 
in the manner of its music. Listening 
to a half-hearted choir that dreams 
and gabbles—there are still too 
many like that—one has sometimes 
wondered if anything was in train 
national scale to raise the 
standard. The answer is, yes; at 
Canterbury a great deal is being 
done by the Royal School of Church 
Music. 
This 


on a 


active institution was 
founded in 1927 by Sir Sydney 
Nicholson, a few years after the 
Archbishops’ special committee had 
reported on the unsatisfactory state 
of music in worship. Nicholson, a 
man of real inspiration, gave up his 
work as Organist of Westminster 
Abbey to be the whole-time Director 
of the School, which he continued to 
run until his death in 1947. His 
ambition was not to make church 
music more elaborate but to teach 
choirs to get the best out of them- 
selves. Ifthe singing of the responses 
was beyond a small choir, he 
preferred that they be said—but 
said clearly; and this emphasis on 
the importance of good speech he 
urged on the clergy as well, some of 
the best of whom spoiled their 
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services by inaudibility. His School 
tackles these problems as they 
affect both the expert professional 
and the enthusiastic amateur. 
For the first there is the College 
of St. Nicolas, which began at 
Chislehurst and is now quartered 
in a lovely Georgian house in the 
precincts of Canterbury Cathedral. 
Between twelve and fifteen future 
organists and choir-masters, men 
and women, stay here at least 
a year for thorough instruction 
in every branch of their craft. 
Some come straight from school, 
others after their military service or 
university. Two Americans are on 
the present course. Choir training 
and organ accompaniment are 
naturally the principal subjects, but 
students are also given a wide 
grounding in church music, which 
they can study in their excellent 
library and hear, beautifully ren- 
dered, in the Cathedral—whose 
Organist is their Warden and one of 
the three Honorary Associate Direc- 
tors of the School. Each student 
has a weekly singing lesson, and 
everything about the College sug- 
gests a small, intimate university 
of music. There is nothing quite like 
it in the world. Most of those who 
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pass through take the A.R.C.O. 
(Chm) diploma while in residence 
or just afterwards, and already a 
number of ex-students are holders of 
the coveted A.D.C.M., the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s Diploma in 
Church Music. 

Apart from the College, the 
School is the parent body of over 
three thousand church choirs affil- 
iated to it, not only in this country 
but in the Dominions and abroad, 
and including some Nonconformist 
members. The figure is steadily 
rising, but there are still at least ten 
thousand choirs within the Church 
that have not yet joined. When you 
consider how much help these could 
be getting for an annual fee of only 
two pounds it is hard to understand 
their hesitation. Suppose your 
parish choir becomes affiliated. One 
of the School’s Commissioners 
there are over twenty—will visit it, 
put it through its paces, give it an 
honest talk on its merits and failings, 
and afterwards send the choirmaster 
a full report, a copy of which will be 
filed at the School. But he comes 
only when he is invited, and never 
as if he were there to read the meter. 
The last thing he wants is to 
persuade the choir to attempt feats 
beyond its capacity. This is worth 
mentioning, because conservative 
elements in the Church, when the 
School first started, shied at what 
they imagined would mean regimen- 
tation. This opposition is fading, 
as affiliated choirs find that the 
R.S.C.M. is the least dictatorial of 
bodies, with no wish to interfere 
with local custom. Better music, 
clearer speaking, keener choirs are 
its sole aims. 

In each archdeaconry the School 

, has a representative, who acts as a 





liaison officer and keeps choirs in 
touch, through information and 
local festivals. It publishes an 
admirable quarterly magazine, 
English Church Music, supplies 
choirs with selected music and book- 
lets, and circulates gramophone 
records to demonstrate perfection. 
In addition it runs a series of 
intensive courses, from one to 
seven days, in everything to do 
with liturgy and church music. 
These are held at its headquarters, 
Roper House, Canterbury, and are 
mainly attended by clergy, choir- 
masters, and teachers. Since 1946 
eight hundred students have 
attended the School. But choir- 
boys are not forgotten; in the 
holidays a number of schools lend 
their premises for residential courses 
lasting a week, and these are becom- 
ing more and more popular. As well 
as putting the boys through a stiff 
musical hoop the syllabus allows 
time for the small matters of deport- 
ment which make so much difference 
to the quality of a choir. They are 
even taught how to turn corners 
gracefully. 

The finances of the School are 
dangerously rocky. Up to his death 
Sir Sydney Nicholson subsidized its 
expenses from his own purse, and 
since then it has lived precariously 
on affiliation fees and subscriptions. 
Two years ago it launched the 
Nicholson Memorial Appeal, backed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
for £60,000. This is the very 
minimum amount whieh will cover 
the cost of a whole-time Director, 
more Commissioners, and bursaries, 
all made urgently necessary by the 
School’s rapid expansion. The 
money is coming in slowly; it is 
believed it would come in faster if 
churchmen realized how much the 
School is doing to make their 
services more inspiring. 

Not to refer to the spiritual side, 
of its work would be to miss at 
least half its point. There are about 
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one hundred thousand Anglican 
choirboys in Great Britain, and its 
activities among them are probably 
the biggest youth movement in the 
Church of England. They are 


potentially the keen churchmen of 


the future, and at a time of un- 
settled homes and shaky standards 
membership of a good choir under 
the right sort of leader is of great 
value. Musical education is a solid 
bulwark against mechanical herd- 
entertainment, and intelligent work 
as a chorister is a splendid training 
in character. The School takes its 
responsibilities among the young 
very seriously, and there is no 
doubt that its courses and camps, 
as well as its less direct encourage- 
ment, are doing a great deal to make 
the chorister’s life more exciting. 
We had the unexpected pleasure 
of attending a routine practice 
of members of an affiliated choir—- 
twenty boys from the Choir Schoo) 
of Canterbury Cathedral—taken by 
the Warden of St. Nicolas College. 
Having once been a very un- 
affiliated junior treble myself I was 
astonished by their zest. If they 
had been imbibing the tactics of 
the Arsenal forwards they could not 
have been more utterly absorbed. 
Eric Keown 
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SNF 20—— 


‘While you were out, Blue Corner swuig a vicious right hook to Red 


Corner’s head. 
short-arm jab to the body. 


Red Corner ducked and came back strongly with a 
Blue Corner took a four-count knockdown, 


and now he’s up again weaving and using the ropes . 


CARDINAL POINTS 


“T IPLING’s right,” said Chet- 

wynd, gazing gloomily at his 
evening paper and then round our 
Civil Defence Post. “East is East 
and West is West, and they can’t 
meet.” Chetwynd is our Post 
pessimist. 

“Trouble is,” said Broadbent, 
“East and West keep banging into 
each other all round the world.” 

“That’s what complicates 


things,” Archer picked him up. 


IN CIVIL DEFENCE 


If Russia and America 
squabble over fishing rights in the 
Bering Strait the papers still call 
America the West and Russia the 
East. Must make compass work 
and navigation and so on tricky in 
those parts.” 

“Have you ever noticed that 
the Middle and the Near East are 
on the side of the West?” put in 
Catchpenny, always ready to add to 
confusion of any kind. 

244 
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“The Far East is too,” said 
Broadbent. “Everyone knows the 
Chinese are really our friends, but 
have got led up the garden. I'm 
beginning to suspect there isn’t any 
East at all.” 

“Ah,” said Chetwynd, smiling 
greyly at us. “The Middle West. 
That’s the real strength of the East. 
Full of isolationists and people.” 

“ America’s sound all through,” 
remarked the man on the packing- 
case, whose name none of us has 
yet discovered. “And my paper 
says “West On Top By 1952.’ But 
that’ll upset the atlases. In my 
schooldays north always used to 
stay on top with east and west at 
the sides.” 

“Don’t drag north and south 
in,” said Broadbent, who likes to 
keep the issues simple. 

But the damage was done. 
‘Why isn’t there a Near and Middle 
North and a Near and Middle 
South?” asked Archer. 

“There’s a Deep South,” | 
contributed from the fireplace. “To 
judge from the Easts, the Deep 
South would be on the side of the 
North if there were a line-up.” 

“Then Down East would have 
to join the South to balance things 
up,” said the packing-case. 

“Not on your life,” said Clegg, 
our crossword expert, checking up 
from the Gazetteer which he always 
“Down East 
Up in 


carries in his pocket. 
isn’t down at all; it’s up. 
north-east New England.” 
The stranger, whom we had at 
first thought to be a new recruit, but 
who was apparently only sheltering 
from the rain, intervened. “In 
politics East is left and West is 
right; but in the atlases east is on 
the right and west on the left. How 
do you sort that?” We neglected 
this gratuitous spanner in our con- 
versation, and Broadbent froze the 
stranger with a glance. We don’t 
talk politics in our Post. 
“Tt all comes down to 
points,” said Chetwynd. He gave 
the fire a poke and rose to the 
occasion with a shiver. ““We must 
move the United Nations Head- 
quarters up to the North Pole. 
Then they will look south in all 
directions and there won’t be any 


East and West at all.” HH 
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CRISIS IN THE 
NURSERY 


HE growing concern in nurseries 

up and down the country that 
the present fuel crisis will have its 
inevitable effect on the age-group 
three to five years was given ex- 
pression recently at a meeting of 
the Nightlight Blowers (Ghostie 
Section) Union. 

It has become evident to the 
more thoughtful and experienced 
among us—-those of us who are no 
longer lashed to prams for the 
morning walk—that the time will 
come pretty soon now when the 
managements, i.e. parents, will 
seize the opportunity to cut down 
on the nightlight allocation during 
the peak period, that is from 5.30 
to 7 in the evening; and that 
this load-shedding will undoubtedly 
seriously inconvenience those who 
have come to rely on the nightlight 
to help keep at bay bogles and Red 
Indians during the first trying hour 
after retirement. 

It was agreed by those present 
at the meeting who could give 
coherent expression to their opinions 
that the managements would prob- 
ably turn the unfortunate state of 
affairs to suit their own ends; and a 
reliable cross-section of members 
who had lived longer with parents 
than others gave it as their judg- 
ment that it might well result in an 
expansion of the managerial policy 
of keeping members even more in 
the dark than usual, and that it 
would be used as a lever to make 


still more exorbitant demands on 
the Unions. It was suggested, by a 
section of the Pudding Refusers 
Society, that even a fair deal, or the 
“well-eat-the-gravy” attitude of 
mothers and/or nannies over the 
vexed question of dinners might be 
adversely influenced. 

The meeting did nothing to allay 
the fears of the more emotional 
among us, but a certain progress was 
made towards planning a defence 
against the anticipated attack. It 
was agreed that at the first signs of 
the managements’ taking things into 
their own hands a system of covert 
sabotage should come into force. 
Much can be done, from the delay- 
ing tactics point of view, in the 
matter of not doing up difficult 
buttons. And while a flat refusal, or 
sit-down-on-the-floor strike, is not 
supported, for obvious reasons, a 
steady “But-I-can’t-Mummy” is 
difficult to refute. The throwing of 
one’s older toys where they are 
almost certain to be trodden on by 
hurrying fect entering the nursery; 
a carefully spaced out series of 
calls after nightlights-out, especially 


when it’s bridge downstairs—for 


example, “‘it’s-so-dark-I’m-afraid- 
I’ve -spilled-something,” or the 
harassing “I-think-I’ve-got-a-sore- 
throat” may be reckoned as good 
tactics against the easier-going or 
less patriotic parents. In this con- 
nection, the statement by a female 
in a two-seater pedal car that the 
managements might close all nursery 
doors after the tucking-in as a 
retaliatory measure was howled 
down ; and the noisier element at the 
meeting was heard to maintain that 
nursery doors could be kicked. 

A majority opinion admitted 
that at the moment parents hold the 
strap-hand ; but it was agreed that if 
they try to force the issue they will 
find the nurseries up in arms against 
them. 
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THE GUEST 


THE sun is sinking in the west, 
The moon is rising in the east ; 
I have a patch upon my vest, 
My trousers, though, are newly 
creased, 
And we await the welcome guest 
That we have bidden to our feast. 


Bring out for him the hoarded 
sweets, 
The hard-won liquor of the grain! 
For he shall dine off rationed meats, 
Nor shall the happy host complain 
To see the quantity he eats; 
The shadow and the scent remain. 


For he is welcome as the day 
That banishes necturnal woe, 
Or as the great Saint Bernard’s bay 
To pilgrims buried in the snow; 
There shall be naught to clear away 
When at the last our guest shall 
go. 


What matter that he spills the wine 
The snowy tablecloth upon? 
Or, asked for seven, comes at nine 
With his unbidden cousin John ? 
Suffice it that he comes to dine, 
And shall, before the dawn, be 
gone. 


What matter then the yawning gaps 
Where once our lardered riches 
stood ? 
For many months may now elapse 
Before he comes again ; and, should 
The gods be merciful, perhaps 
He may have gone abroad for 


good. R. P. Lister 














(Iron Curtain 


International Incident 


Issachar ben-Menahem 


Mr. ALAN TILVERN 


Sergei Mamantof[f—Mr. Turopore BrKe. 
Doctor van Galen—Mr. Hvuco Scuvuster; Major Craven—Mr. Patrick Barr 


AT THE PLAY 


Iron Curtain (Empassy)—The Watchman (“Q”’) 


N spite of international 
efforts on a large scale 
there is still a great 
number of displaced 
persons waiting aim- 

lessly in refugee camps. Mr. VaL 
GrELcuD is rightly disturbed about 
them, and has written Jron Curtain 
to remind the public that these sad 
people are still waiting. This is a 
propaganda play that allows the 
urgency of its theme to be bogged 
down in detail, and, as in so many 
plays with a message, the characters 
might have been more interesting ; 
but at least it has something import- 
ant to say, and on occasion says it 
movingly. 

The scene is a British camp in 
remote mountain country on the 
edge of a Russian zone; the com- 
mandant a kindly Oxford don, who 
looks for historical analogies when 
it sometimes seemed to me he might 


be paying closer attention to the 
problems of his hard-pressed flock. 
These are, immediately, food and 
health. Typhus is about, rations are 
short, the camp is crammed, and 
will cut off 


snow, due to arrive, 
supplies for weeks. 
Into this explosive mixture the 
Russians, with their uncanny sense 
of tactical inhumanity, introduce a 
train full of outcasts, dumping it on 


a siding in no-man’s-land and 
slamming down the wire behind it. 
Unless the British accept the train 
its passengers will starve; if they do 
accept it, say the doctor and the 
quartermaster, the risk to those 
already in the camp will be grave. 
The commandant agrees, explaining 
his reasons to a pathetic deputation ; 
but one of its members, a saintly old 
Jew, returns at night and is shot, to 
the commandant’s grief. He reverses 
his decision. Snow falls heavily. 
Conditions in the camp become 
appalling. At the last moment, as 
he is asking on his radio for the 
camp to be moved by the military 
the Russians send in a food train, 
with the air of being the Red Cross, 
the Salvation Army and the W.V.S. 
all rolled into one. The refugees are 
saved, but for his humane gamble 
the commandant is on the carpet in 
Vienna, and we leave him about to 
fight the brass-hats. Mr. Gre.cup 
implies that those in charge at this 
dateless period are hidebound nit- 
wits, which seems scarcely likely. 
The situation is a good one, but 
much of the tension is dissipated in 
the discussion of personal issues. A 
simpler scheme would have been 
more dramatic. Mr. Greteup adds 
two suppositions, not altogether 
with conviction; one is that there 
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is something vaguely supernatural 
about the old Jew and his mission, 
the other that such a crisis as grips 
the camp can bring a sudden change 
of character, softening an em- 
bittered English widow, taming an 
offensively correct young officer, 
and even bringing a madly anti- 
British Zionist to salvation as the 
commandant’s P.A. 

As played by Mr. Patrick Barr 
I doubt if this commandant would 
ever have got the job. He is a nice 
fellow, and sensitive, but he doesn’t 
give the impression of being an 
administrator. I thought the 
cleverest acting (which happened to 
be in the two best-written parts) 
came from Mr. Seymour GREEN, as 
an ex-member of the French under- 
ground, and from Mr. Hueco 
Scuuster, as a Dutch doctor killing 
himself for an ideal. Mr. Lzo 
Breser’s Jew and Mr. Aan Tr- 
VERN’s Zionist are both good, Miss 
Joan SanpDERSON’s widow is a 
hackle-raising performance, and any- 
one who had any dealings with our 
Eastern allies in the war will recog- 
nize in the brief appearances of the 
Russian officers the real McCoy. 


In Mr. Norman Latimer’s The 
Watchman there is a character called 
“Still Small Voice,” visible to us but 
unseen by the characters, who wears 
a silver wig and a rather enviable 


S 
(The Watchman 
Isolated Introvert 
Letticia—Miss Saeira Burrew. 
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mackintosh and speaks the 
thoughts that would otherwise be 
unspoken. The result is a not un- 
interesting truth game, but the 
trouble with such a device is that, 
since everything is said, it leaves the 
east very little to express with 
their faces. Another difficulty is 
that the play is otherwise perfectly 
realistic, and a garden tea-party 
attended by someone who looks like 
a flunkey enjoying a wet afternoon 
off from Versailles is somewhat 
disturbing. 

The play is about a hysterically 
silly woman, a chronic prattler and 
gossip, who is talking to death her 
daughter and _ son-in-law and 


HIS Pulitzer Prize opera of Gian- 

CaRLo MENorTTI’s, now being 
given at the Cambridge Theatre by 
the original American cast, is T'osca 
brought up to date and made more 
horrible by topicality. The under- 
lying theme is that the human being 
has come to be of less importance 
than the paper on which his birth 
certificate is written, and that he 
exists merely to minister to the 
bureaucratic Moloch’s appetite for 
paper, paper and still more paper. 
The hero is Angelotti and Cavara- 
dossi rolled into one, a fugitive 
from the Secret Police of a name- 
less European country. His wife, 


another daughter, disfigured and 
unhappy, all three of whom live with 
her. There are such women, and 
Miss Joyce CareEy’s incisive por- 
trait of her made one feel more than 
ever that sanity cannot prevail until 
there are houses for everyone. In 
the end her daughters at last tore 
themselves from her possessive 
claws, and she was left to stew in 
her malice; I am afraid that the 
Freudian one ran off with a very 
unpromising young man, but at 
least she was going to see a bit of 
life. Miss Suzma Burrew. played 
her with a tragic intensity which 
was most compelling. Mr. Ivan 
Craig also gave a 


sympathetic 


a a 


AT THE OPERA 


The Consul (CampripGe THEATRE) 


Magda, in peril of her life from the 
police, tries vainly to obtain from 
the consulate a visa to enable 
her to escape to freedom with him. 
The consulate secretary personifies 
dehumanized, form - proliferating 
officialdom, and the dramatic ten- 
sion generated between her cold- 
blooded detachment and the despair 
and terror of Magda is the driving 
force of the drama, and reaches 
breaking-point in a frenzied denun- 
ciation by Magda of officialdom and 
the paper chains with which it 
strangles human beings. But in 
vain ; bureaucratic inertia triumphs. 
Magda, having lost her mother and 


performance as a pen-friend from 
South Africa who might have 
married the poor girl but didn’t. 
If Mr. Latimer would forget still 
small voices and make his dialogue 
do its natural work he could clearly 
write a much better play. 


Recommended 

The Old Vic offers a thoroughly 
satisfactory production of Henry the 
Fifth. Collectors of good Victorian 
bric-A-brac will like the revival of 
Pinero’s farce, Preserving Mr. Pan- 
mure, at the Aldwych, and the 
Fol-de-Rols at the St. Martin’s are 
a lively concert-party with two 
excellent comedians. 

Eric Keown 


her baby fromstarvation, kills herself 
to save her husband, not knowing 
that he has already gone to his 
death in an attempt to save her. 

Mr. Menorti keeps the action 
moving with breathless speed and 
tensity, varying his theme with the 
aid of the other unfortunates,doomed 
like Magda to wait interminably at 
the consulate for papers. He allows 
the music to expand into arias 
and ensembles at carefully-chosen 
moments, and makes effective use of 
a ballad-like form for these. He 
possesses a true Italian warmth and 
can write a charming lullaby, an 
effective comic scene for a tenor (an 
illusionist who hypnotizes all the 
unhappy people in the consulate 
waiting-room) and a touching little 
episode for a peasant mother whose 
daughter is ill and far away. He is 
his own librettist, and understands 
how to make terse dialogue point 
the drama which the music carries 
so effectively (though the balance of 
the orchestra was faulty on the first 
night). And his designers, Horace 
ARMISTEAD end Grace Houston, 
have made full use of the psycho- 
logical fact—well known to Surreal- 
ists—that horror is more horrible 
when it appears in everyday garb. 

The Consul is an undoubted 
masterpiece of itskind, and Patricia 
Neway’s performance as Magda is 
a tour de force. D.C. B. 











Monday, February 12th 

Iconoclasm reared its ugly head 
in the Commons to-day—and from 
the Tory benches 
too! The writer 
hastens to add 
that Mr. Cavurcaiu quickly made it 
clear that he, at any rate, offered it 
no succour, and that Mr. Speaker, 
too, was (to put it mildly) lukewarm 
towards the refugee. 

It wasColonel LEonaRD RopNner 
of all people, who brought up the 
question of the wearing of hats while 
raising a point of order during a 
division. The rule, as all students of 
Parliament know, is that a Member 
wishing to raise a point of order 
after a division has been called 
must be “seated and covered.) This 
rule has gone unchallenged since 
1785. Its application has enlivened 
many a dull moment when lady 
Members have had to seek refuge 
beneath some unbecoming male 
headgear and blushing males have 
had to don the more exiguous cover- 
ing of a female legislator. Sometimes 
the sort of hat we all used to wear as 
admiralsand generalsin the nursery, 
hastily constructed from Order- 
papers, has had to fill the bill, and 
sometimes the knotted handkerchief 
which (in days when we used to have 
an annual summer) protected heads 
as their owners dozed in the after- 
noon heat. 

And now here Colonel 

LOPNER, without so much as a 
blush and with all the authority of 
a Chairman of Committees, standing 
there and suggesting some modifica- 
tion of the age-old tradition. He 
suggested the use of a policeman’s 
helmet in Committee “upstairs” 
and a special hat (to be called “the 
Parliamentary hat”) to be kept by 
the Serjeant-at-Arms for use by all 
and sundry on the Fleor of the 
House as occasion arose. 

General Ivor Huaues, hero of 
many a battle, who happened to be 
occupying the Serjeant’s Chair as 
Deputy-Serjeant-at-Arms, appeared 
to shudder a little, but, seemingly 
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with an effort, retained his normal 
outward calm and poise. And the 
Colonel, completely insensitive to 
the atmosphere of the House, 
calmly went into detail about this 
preposterous hat—whether it should 
be red, blue or green, whether it 
should have this, that or the other 
male or female feature. 

However, as soon as the Colonel 
sat down Mr. CHURCHILL was up to 
suggest that nothing be done to 
destroy a cherished tradition with- 
out the fullest consultation with all 
concerned. He left no doubt that he, 
as one of those “concerned,” would 
have a few things to say on the 


subject. And Mr. Speaker said 
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Mr. Fenner Brockway 
(Eton and Slough) 


firmly that he was not prepared to 
give a “unilateral” ruling (is there 
any other sort?) on the issue right 
away. So, for the present at least, 
the frantic search for The Hat will 
go on as occasion arises. 

This interlude came between 
Question-time and a grave debate on 
the international situation. High- 
light of Questions was one from 
Mr. JounN Boyp-CaRPENTER to 
Mr. ALrrep Rosens, of the Min- 
istry of Fuel. Remembering that 
all statements at Question-time 
have to be “couched”—as Mr. 
CHURCHILL always says—“in inter 
rogative form,” Mr. B.-C. asked: 
“Is the honourable Member aware 
that this Committee (some depart- 
mental body) is presided over by 
himself?” The answer, as they say, 
was in the affirmative—when the 
laughter died down. 
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Mr. ANTHONY EDEN, in great 
form, opened the foreign affairs 
debate. His authority as an expert 
on foreign affairs is accepted by all 
and his humour and swift wit (which 
he is apt to restrain too firmly) 
fioored Mr. SYDNEY SILVERMAN, one 
of the Government’s rebels, who 
incautiously interrupted once or 
twice. Mr. EpEn courteously gave 
way and let Mr. 8. have the floor to 
ask a complicated question about 
the United Nations and Korea. 
Then with a friendly grin he took 
the floor again to comment that 
Mr. 8.’s statement had been the 
“most hair-raising chop-logic” he 
had ever heard—a statement that 
brought broad smiles of apprecia- 
tion from Mr. S.’s colleagues of the 
Front bench. 

Mr. ATTLEE, when his turn came, 
spent a considerable part of his 
speech slapping down Mr. SILver- 
MAN, who did not appear to revel 
unduly in the experience. 

It was notable that Mr. ArrLer 
got more cheers from the Opposi- 
tion than from his own side—but it 
was a clear, frank and forthright 
review of the world situation. 

The whole debate contained 
little new, but there was a general 
feeling that it is well worth while to 
look at the world in detail—and, 
more important, in perspective— 
from time to time. 


Tuesday, February 13th 

Whereas the possibility of a 
Government defeat in the Commons 
always produces 
scenes of wild 
excitement, no- 
body takes much 
note of a defeat in the Lords. 
Perhaps it is because it is (as the late 
Jimmy Maxton used to say) too 
much like taking toffee from a blind 
baby, the Opposition majority in 
the Upper House being what it is. 

However, to-day’s discussion on 
Lord Trynuam’s Bill to extend the 
permitted operating range of lorry- 
owners from twenty-five miles to 


House of Lords: 
Defeat Again 


House of Commons: 
Salmon and Mixed 
Salad 
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sixty was not without its moments. 
The fact that, when it goes to the 
Commons, it will serve as a focus for 
a good many criticisms of the work- 
ing of the Transport Commission 
gave the measure added interest. 

Lord Apptson, Leader of the 
House, complained that the proposal 
would offer an element of competi- 
tion to the Transport Commission— 
and that would upset the whole con- 
ception of nationalized transport, 
which had to be a monopoly. There- 
fore he asked their Lordships to 
reject the Bill. But their Lordships 
had other ideas and, on a division, 
the Government found themselves 
on the wrong side of a 60 to 33 
result. As usual, The Noble Lords 
Upon The Government Benches 
took it with calm. They have cer- 
tainly had plenty of practice in this 
exercise. 

By contrast the Commons were 
having a united, jolly and friendly 
time. Perhaps they were a little 
stunned by the announcement of the 
Lord President that he expected 








To a bottle-party!” 


“ Lucrezia? 


them to complete a total of thirteen 
items of business before they went 
home. They tackled the agenda 
with the grim concentration of 
schoolboys facing a detention task, 
and were soon in the midst of 
technicalities about the Navy, Army 
and Royal Air Force (on supple- 
mentary estimates), salmon poach- 
ing (on a Bill to limit it, at any rate 
as a commercial proposition), the 
boundaries of Parliamentary con- 
stituencies, livestock on uplands, 
and quite a variety of other things. 

Around midnight, as a sort of 
postscript to Monday’s proceedings, 
Members on both sides amused 
themselves by making funny paper 
hats so as to raise points of order 
after divisions had been called. And 
Miss Irene Warp’s beret was 
pressed into service on a strictly 
non - Party _ basis. Everybody 
thought it all great fun. Colonel 
Rorner’s chances of getting his 
“reform” through could almost 
be seen to shrink before our very 
eyes. 
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Wednesday, February 14th 

Members assembled in strength 
to hear about the £4,700,000,000 
rearmament 
plans of the 
Government, and 
they met in an atmosphere of grim 
determination to see the thing 
through. Serious the debate was 
expected to be, naturally; but few 
thought of it as politically critical 
until the news came, late at night 
that the Opposition proposed to 
table a “No confidence” amend- 
ment to the Government’s motion. 
This development at once made the 
attitude of the pacifist Members a 
matter of crucial concern. 

Mr. SHinwewt explained the 
plans at length, but added little to 
the knowledge of the House. Nor, 
for that matter, did any other 
speaker. It was a sad House that 
listened, so soon after two wars to 
end war, to the story of yet another 
imperative demand for defensive 
preparations. And so the stage is set 
for to-morrow’s momentous division 
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To Arms! 











“(MHERE'’s some glass outside,” 
said the lorry driver, who had 
just been out to get his pipe. 

The man behind the 
counter said nothing. 

“Too big for a milk bottle,” said 
the lorry driver. “I saw it just now 
as I come in. You don’t want that.” 

“Better have a look, Alfred,” 
said the woman behind the counter. 

The man behind the counter put 
down a cloth and came round to the 


snack 


door. 
taining,” hesaid, coming back. 
The woman behind the counter 
produced a trilby. 
He sighed, took it, and went out. 
After a minute he came back. 
“Coming on dark now,” he said. 
“IT should get your coat,” said 
the woman behind the counter. 


The man went into the back of 


the shop and came out again in a 
long leather overcoat. 

Three more people came in, and 
he stood behind the counter serving 
in coat and hat. 

“T should have a look then, 
Alfred,” said the woman. 


GLASS OUTSIDE 


“Just out in front,” said the 
lorry driver. “Quite a lot of it. I 
don’t reckon it’s a milk bottle. 
You get that coat in Germany?” 

“ Brixton,” said the man behind 
the counter. “Off of a stall.” 

“You see a lot of them in 
Germany,” said the lorry driver. 
“They them a good bit. 
Warm, is it?” 

“Too warm,” said the man. 
“In here, I suppose. I’d better see 
that glass.” 

“Right directly outside,” said 
the lorry driver. “Front of my 
wagon. Mind how you go.” 

The man behind the 
adjusted his hat and then paused. 

“T don’t know, though,” he said. 
“They come round sweeping to- 
morrow.” 

“Tt’s a public menace,” said the 
lorry driver. “I got caught last 
‘Oliday Monday. Doing a job early 
I got punctured and had no ’oliday. 
Nothing open. Hang about all day.” 

“Friday to-morrow,” said the 
man behind the counter indiffer- 


wear 


counter 


ently; “everything’ll be open.” 
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“You don’t want to take your 
coat off, though, Alfred,” said the 
woman, “Someone might complain.” 

“T’ll complain, then,” said the 
lorry driver, firmly. “What I went 
through "Oliday Monday.” 

“Alfred,” said the woman behind 
the counter, uneasily. “You'd 
better go and see, I reckon.” 

The man reluctantly did his coat 
up to the collar, stood peering out 
from the doorway and finally went 
out. 

“Funny,” said the lorry driver. 
“Fuss some people make about 
doing a job. Half a minute’s job, 
no bother.” 

He sat complacently, swilling 
his tea slowly round in the cup. 

The man came back again. 

“There's a fair bit,” he said. 

The woman behind the counter 
handed him a broom. 

“Nice drop of fresh air?” asked 
the lorry driver. “Makes a change 
Lovely.” 

The man went out again with 
the broom. 

“Him with that and 
broom,” said the lorry driver. “Just 
like the halls. Ay—ay. Here we are 
again: all the very best.” 

“It wasn't a milk bottle, then,” 
said the man from the doorway 

“T expect not, mate,” said the 
didn't look 


coat 


lorry driver. “I 
specially.” 

“No” 
car has 
lights.” 

“Cor stone me flaming hooray,|’ 
said the lorry driver, banging down 
his tea and rushing to the door. 
“That’s handy.” 

“Watch it,” called the 
retiring behind the counter. 

The lorry driver appeared again 
slightly wet. 

“Whose is 
asked loudly. 

I was already holding out a 
pound note. 

The man behind the counter was 
holding out the broom. 

The lorry driver looked at us for 
a long moment, and slowly collected 
both. 

“Makes a change,” said the man 
behind the counter. “Lovely.” 


said the man, “it’s some 


backed into your head 


man 


AGX 1804?” he 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Literary Passports 

(Meriwy HEN life beyond the window is too dank to 
W } bear there is much to be said for putting 
r y’ } another log on the fire and settling down to 
Alay the reports of men more enterprising than 
\y-#= oneself, preferably of men who have looked 
for their adventures in a hot climate. To 

give us full value, to let us roam freely from our deep 
armchairs, these writers must avoid any suggestion 
that they are better or braver than we. Such a man, 
to whom I owe the complete erasure of an afternoon of 
surpassing wetness, is Mr. Edison Marshall, whose 
Shikar and Safari is doubly pleasing because he is 
perfectly frank about the knocking of his knees during 
a long series of hair-raising incidents while hunting 
big game in East Africa, India, Indo-China and Burma. 
He is an American who has made a name for himself 
with stories of the wilds; and I gather that he first went 
off with an express rifle as a kind of expiation for his 
bamboozlement of the editors of pulp magazines who 
never suspected that so stirring a contributor had only 





————* 


“Hi, Devereux! Don't you remember me— 
62023 Wilson, Pentomville, nineteen-twenty, five years 
for fraud?” 


seen a tiger in the zoo. Big game, however, soon 
became his passion. He is very interesting about its 
devotees, dividing them into cool, Cro-Magnon types, 
nourished by danger, and into quaking tenderfeet, of 
whom he claims to be one. In his earlier accounts in 
this book he argues rather speciously that shooting 
wild animals is a necessary medicine for urban in- 
hibitions; later, when he is older and wiser, he admits 
that it is just the most thrilling business in the world. 

These early chapters carry some winningly honest 
notes, written in maturity. The younger Marshall, for 
instance, had recorded that he had no desire to kill the 
small-tusked Asiatic elephant. On this the elder one 
comments: “Small-tusked my eye! I was to learn 
better in time. The statement below concerning 
buffaloes is also very brash.” 

Unlike so many worthy sportsmen, Mr. Marshall 
has the gift of conveying high-tension excitement. To 
follow him without palpitations into the long grass 
after a wounded tiger is impossible. And to this active 
excitement he adds descriptions of the sinister mystery 
of tropical forests that set one peering into the shadows 
of the furniture. “In the jungle,” he says, “the 
Cellophane wrapping of civilization falls off with an 
ominous crackle.” He got to know it the hard way 
the elegant battues of Indian princes are not to his taste 
—and in his vivid sketches of his guides and trackers 
we meet a company of singularly tough and attractive 
characters. Altogether he is a considerable writer, a 
man of quick humour and perception, and to appreciate 
him there is no need to have held a rifle or to have been 
farther east than the Mile End Road. 

Two other books recommended when the barometer 
is falling are Mr. Wilson MacArthur’s Auto Nomad in 
Barbary and Mr. 8. Conyers-Keynes’ A White Man in 
Thailand. After the war Mr. MacArthur and his wife 
took their saloon car, crammed with camping gear, from 
London to Durban, and his story covers their journey 
along the north coast of Africa, as far as Cairo. They 
had unpleasant moments, as when a lorryful of thugs 
descended on them in the middle of the night. Food 
was scarce, and roads were often appalling, but on the 
whole they came through well, meeting with extra- 
ordinary kindness both from busy officials and from 
the humblest villagers. Their only weapons, never 
used, were bows and arrows of Swedish steel, slung on 
the roof. It was an intelligent excursion, because Mr. 
MacArthur burrowed into history as he went along, and 
kept open an observant eye for national differences in 
African administration. 

Mr. Conyers-Keynes’ book is less adventurous, more 
conventional, but it gives racily a good idea of his life 
as a merchant in Bangkok, until 1939. It was a less 
rigid life, and therefore sounds much more amusing, 
than it would have been in India; many of his friends 
were Siamese. Trading of great variety, rugger, racing, 
polo, wonderful snipe-shooting ; a very English catalogue 
set against a peaceful and enlightened corner of Asia. 

Eric Keown 
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Your Humble Servants 

Anyone can throw mud at Civil Servants, who, 
unlike their fellow citizens, have no redress: actions for 
libel and slander are luxuries from which they are 
excluded. Their only real defence is a growth in public 
knowledge of who they are and what they do. Mr. 
T. A. Critchley’s The Civil Service To-day is a well- 
drafted attempt to add to such knowledge compactly 
and authoritatively. He includes a great deal of 
information without smothering humour or criticism, 
and he deserves to be read not only by students of 
political institutions but by anyone who is tempted to 
vent spleen on the Civil Service without knowing much 
more about it than that it is a safe target for abuse. 
The book is not only clear in outline but full of such 
arresting details as that the Board of Trade receives 
about a million and a quarter letters a month. Lord 
Beveridge’s Introduction adds much more to the book 
than Introductions usually do. R. G. G. P. 


Saroyan 

It can hardly be an accident that Mr. William 
Saroyan, who used to head his stories with such phrases 
as “I Could Say Bella Bella” or “The People, Yes, 
and Then Again, No,” who recorded once having been 
told that he had “more good titles than any other 
writer in the country,” should have given every piece 
in his new collection a straightforward, short and 
definitive title beginning with “The” and called the book 
itself, after the longest story, The Assyrian. Not an 
accident perhaps—but not particularly significant, for 
the stories themselves show no tightening up, no 
sobering down; they are all unique Saroyan, with that 
characteristic quality of appearing to have been made 
up as they went along, from sentence to sentence. A 
writer with less vitality, humour, memory, ear for 
dialogue and general affection for the human race could 
never get away with such insouciant technique: Mr. 
Saroyan, who has all these in abundance, can even add 
to them a taste for philosophizing and still be readable. 
There is an amusing Introduction in which he discusses 
his craft and recalls what he was paid for many of the 
stories. R. M. 


Rose-red City 

Important ornithologically, Mr.G.K. Yeates’ account 
of that rarely-seen wonder, a flamingo colony in its 
mysteriously-chosen breeding site, has for the general 
reader a fascinating interest. In the Camargue in 1948 
the author witnessed flamingoes nesting in “‘a solid mass 
of pink, shapeless, uncountable, indescribable,” a spec- 
tacle as impressive “in its clamour as much as its 
colour and teeming life.” There is a vividness and 
honesty about his writing: his description of other 
birds of the Rhone valley—purple herons, golden 
orioles, hoopoes—is heightened by his mention of such 
incidental trials of the search for the Flamingo City as 
the attacks of horse-leeches swarming like bees into 


the tidal creek of the “hide.” One shudders sympathe- 
tically over the strength of mind necessary to disregard 


the horror of a stray leech wriggling over the tops of 


the waders. His notes on the breeding ritual of the 
flamingoes are for experts; but the sumptuous colour 
and half-tone photographs of the colony must, like the 
text, appeal to every reader. R. ©. 8. 


The Music Masters 

The second volume of The Music Masters contains 
the life stories of thirty-eight composers of the nine- 
teenth century, ranging in date from Hummel, “fifty 
times more to be loved for himself than to be admired 
for his genius,” to Brahms, of whom exactly the reverse 
is true. It is a symposium written by twenty-one 
authors. This ensures variety of style and treatment ; 
but multiple authorship and the alphabetical arrange- 
ment of chapters have made it a string of unrelated 
biographies rather than a picture of a great epoch in 
musical history. Thus Feruccio Bonavia’s balanced 
and lively chapter on Brahms is followed by Ralph 
Wood writing of Bruckner with the same weary resigna- 
tion with which one sits through that composer's inter- 
minable symphonies. The choice of secondary figures 
for inclusion with the great geniuses of the age is odd, 
to say the least. Of all the composer-virtuosi, second 
only to Liszt and Paganini, that the century produced, 
Czerny of the finger exercises, whose very name makes 
one’s muscles ache, and Vieuxtemps alone find places; 
and while chapters are devoted to such opera composers 











“ Good heavens, Ethel, we forgot to invite the Joneses |” 
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as Lorzing, Cornelius and Ambroise Thomas (who wrote 
Mignon), the angry ghost of Balfe, who with The 
Bohemian Girl attained European renown, is relegated 
with Joachim, von Biilow, Anton Rubinstein and the 
rest to the ranks of the forgotten. He is in good 
company anyhow. D.C. B. 


Global Mission 

When in 1909 in Paris Second-Lieutenant Arnold of 
the American Army saw Blériot’s monoplane shortly 
after it had flown the Channel he presciently thought: 
“Tf one man could do it once, what if a lot of men did 
it together at the same time? What happens then to 
England’s Splendid Isolation?’’ His prescience no less 
than his other great qualities of tenacity, moral and 
physical courage, and leadership subsequently enabled 
that young Pennsylvanian, who was one of the first 
two officers of the American Air Force, to become its 
Chief and, as General H. H. Arnold, to be entrusted with 
a Global Mission in the years 1938-1946, of which he 
gives a fascinating account in an autobiography 
enlivened by his keen sense of humour. Moreover, 
General Arnold in writing his autobiography has also 
written the history of the A.A.F., which is largely his 

creation and will always be his lasting memorial. 

I. F. D. M. 


Knocknabrone 
Those who think of a novel as a transcription rather 
than an interpretation of life will find The Power of the 
House, in its Irish passages, readable enough. The 
young English bride of an Anglo-Irish officer is drearily 


‘1 suppose they think that’s funny.’ 
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inducted into her husband’s Kerry home on “the day 
for the marmalade”—a day when her English mother- 
in-law, indulging in a characteristic gesture against 
Irish improvidence, can least tolerate interruption. The 
inevitably dim view Meg Loring takes of Knocknabrone 
during the Troubles pervades her dispiriting story ; and 
her liaison with a Jewish doctor, met on a French 
holiday, proves less of an escape than a further bedevil- 
ment of the home situation. Miss Parr Cooper has a 
keen eye for the deficiencies of Eire—in particular the 
slatternly resignation which was once practical politics 
but is now a tragic habit. That, however, is only half 
the story, though its exploitation in a subsidiary love 
affair is the most moving thing in the book. 
H. P. EB, 


Multum in Parvo 

An exquisite book—but obviously exquisiteness was 
not what its author was concerned with—is The Plant 
in My Window. It tells how a soldier, returning to 
civil life, found in the room he rented, a climbing plant 
in a pot—a legacy from the latest tenant. Being an 
American Ross Parmenter generally calls it a vine, and 
the room being in New York the plant flourished sixteen 
stories above the street, with skyscrapers as its back- 
ground; but these peculiarities serve only to emphasize 
the sameness of human nature the world over. Mr 
Parmenter tells how the vine became precious to him, 
awakened an interest in botany, crystallized or en- 
larged his thoughts in many directions. Only a poet 
could have seen the lovely similitude between the vine’s 
long strand with its regularly set leaves and a line 
of music. Calm, unaffected, unlike any other book— 
though it may have cousins it surely has no brothers- 
The Plant in My Window shows that in the trivial the 
greatest may have its prototype or exposition. 

B. E. 8. 


Books Reviewed Above | 
Shikar and Safari. Marshall. (Museum Press, 

12/6) 
Auto 


Edison 


Nomad in Barbary. Wilson MacArthur. (Cassell, 


16/- 


) 
A White Man in Thailand. 8. Conyers-Keynes. (Robert 


Hale, 15/-) 
The Civil Service To-day. 


T.A.Critchley. (Gollancz, 12/6) 
William Saroyan. (Faber, 10/6) 

K. Yeates. (Country Life, 25/-) 
Vol. 2. Edited by A. L. Bacharach. 


The Assyrian. 
Flamingo City. G. 
The Music Masters : 
(Cassell, 17/6) 
Global Mission. 
The Power of the House. 
The Plant in my Window. 


General H. H. Arnold. (Hutchinson, 21/-) 
Parr Cooper. (Peter Davies, 9/6) 
Ross Parmenter. (Bles, 7/6) 


Other Recommended Books 

Crime and the Police. Anthony Martienssen. (Secker and 
Warburg, 10/6) Clear, readable account of the principles, 
organization and routine of the Force, constantly freshened 
with example, anecdote and criticism, Interesting for any 
reader and valuable for writers of crime stories. 

Pleasure as Usual. Villiers David. (Duckworth, 9/6) 
Light novel in the pre-war tradition: elevated country-house 
circles, fantastic names (Lady Trilby-on-Tombs), butlers, 
eccentricity lovingly described. Careful writing; echoes of 
Firbank and Saki. 
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THIS DESIRABLE RESIDENCE 


Alu prospective purchasers of our 
house, whether they seem cap- 
able of paying what we paid through 
the nose for it or not, are given the 
same line in sales talk. (For “paid” 
read “‘are paying.”) 

“The walls,” we say, “are 
immensely thick and of the very 
best brick.” 

“Which means,” I say, “that 
the place is magnificently insulated 

cosy and warm in winter and 
deliciously cool in summer.” 

“Tt also means,” says the other 
half of “we,” “that when the doors 
and windows are shut every room is 
virtually sound-proof. We are only 
a few yards from the main road, a 
bus stop and a pig-bin, yet we never 
hear a thing.” 

“Except for occasional flashes, 
dots and dashes on our television 
screen,” I say, “the heavy traffic of 
London Road means nothing to 
us. 


‘ 


“Our neighbours,” she says, 
“have three br—three delightful 
children under school-age, and we 
are totally unaware of their 
existence.” 

“These walls are so substantial 
that we often say they’d stand up 
to anything, anything. Don’t we, 
dear?” 

“We do, indeed,” she says. 
“They're so thick that you can’t 
hear the bath-water running away 
or the drip from the overflow pipe.” 

“And they'd stand up to any- 
thing, any mortal thing,” we say. 

We go on like this for quite a 
time. The technique is of course 
that used so successfully by the 
B.B.C. in its “documentary” pro- 
grammes, except that we employ 
only two voices and have no James 
McKechnie; and our prospective 
customers always seem vastly im- 
pressed. They never lose interest 
until we mention what we paid (are 
paying) for the house. 

Naturally, we never mention the 
draughts, which are the only reason 
why we are prepared to surrender 
our walls at such a ridiculous price. 
We have battled against these 
draughts for three years, and the 
only peace we have known in all 
this time was when the place was 


sealed up hermetically by driven 
snow. 

We have tried everything. We 
have bought miles of felt, underfelt 
and rubber tubing, and we have 
enough screens, almost, to rebuild 
Hiroshima. 

I have even studied draughts, 
studied them scientifically, studied 
their aerodynamics. I know, for 
example, that all draughts are pro- 
duced in one of three ways—by 
inflation, by convection or by per- 
flation. Inflation is easy to under- 
stand: the wind forces cold air 


through chinks or interstices in the 
fabric of a house and distributes it 
in such a way that every room 
becomes a warren of invisible and 
refrigerated ducts. Convection, 
though more obviously scientific, is 
also comprehensible. It is based on 
the fact that cold air is heavier than 
warm air: cold air tends to fall, 
usually in a series of vicious chop- 
ping movements, while warm air 
tends to rise. Perflation is some- 


thing I remember from a war-time 
manual on fire-fighting, and it can 
be explained, very roughly, as the 











tendency of certain types of wind to 
suck air out of houses via chimneys 
and so forth. 

In addition there are draughts 
caused by letter-boxes, key-holes, 
service hatches door-to-door 
salesmen 

Draughts are like 
rents in that they are predictable, 
certain, and impossible to divert. 
The presence of a draught is usually 
betrayed by the rapid chilling of any 
epidermic area or muscular system 
lying directly in its track. If a 
draught is impregnated with tobacco 
smoke its course is quite easy to 
follow; riffing hair and swaying 
chandeliers also offer clues to its 
direction. One particular draught 
in which I am interested—a short, 


and 


ocean cur- 


dense airstream that traverses my 
study at all seasons—is always 
strong enough to flutter a handker- 
chief suspended between thumb and 
first finger. 

As we have seen, all draughts 
tend to strike diagonally and down- 
wards, the angle of dip depending 
on the height of the air inlet and the 
manner in which the victim is 
crouching. Thus, a man sitting with 
his back to a screen in the northern 
hemisphere is in the position of 
someone directly beneath a dripping 
stalactite. 

There is no certain protection 
against draughts. Rugsand blankets 
can be stamped into place behind 


doors, letter-boxes can be stuffed 


with newspaper, key-holes can be 
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filled with bread or clay, but these 
measures only succeed in deflecting 
the draughts in their initial stages. 
Soon they find new means of entry, 
re-group and strike once more along 
the old route. A parallel case is the 
Prussian predilection for driving 
through the Netherlands. 

It has been a great comfort to 
me to get all this off my chest. We 
never mention the draughts to pros- 
pective purchasers of our house, and 
I felt I just had to talk to somebody 
about them. 

Bernarp HoLLowoop 


& & 


“A woman would like three days a 
week,” —Advt. in Dublin paper. 


What woman wouldn’t? 
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MARK OF DISTINCTION IN BISCUITS 
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FLOWERS RIPE, LUSCIOUS LEMONS FROM 
WITH LIGHT SUN-KISSED GROVES 


Until you have seen the 
effet of R.EAL. Plinth 
Lighting you have never 
seen Flowers at their love- 
liest The diffused upward 
light which reflects through 
the vase and its floral con- 
tents enhances the fragile 
beauty of each petal and 
lends transparency to every 
leaf. 


Plinth Lighting is beautiful 
everywhere, it is perfect in 
dim corners and provides 
economical and charming 
pilot lighting in halls, pass- 
ages, also for Television 
viewing 


The rin. imbued with 
' ignity in design 
i beautifully finished in 

pastel enamels is 
on three rubber 


three You get real fruit juice 


of flexible cord. 
when you insist on IDRIS 


Obtainable from high class Electrical Stores everywhere 


s 
That is why you should ask for Idris by name. You will 
then get a squash that is extra juicy, extra fruity 


delicious, refreshing and health-giving. Insist on Idris 
A4O/ and be sure of superb quality. 


TAX PAID TRY I1T—AND TASTE THE DIFFERENCE! 
e ad ° Send for Free coloured \ 
illustrated brochure 


PLINTH LIGH7 THE QUALITY SOFT DRINK ss 





LEMON, ORANGE, LIME, GRAPE FRUIT—SQUASHES 3/- PER BOTTLE 








ROWLANDS ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES LID REAL WORKS BHAM. IB 














1 BELIEVE YOU LOVE 
YOUR MURRAYS 
MORE THAN ME / 


EN who smoke Murray's Mellow 
Mixture wouldn't give it up for | 
love or money. It's a grand tobacco of | 


medium strength—the strength most 
men prefer. It's cool and fragrant, with a 


flavour all its own. Burns slowly and | | 


evenly, and therefore lasts longer. That 
is important these days! 


MURRAY'S 
MELLOW MIXTURE 


41.4. an ounce 


MURRAY, SONS AND CO. LTD., BELFAST, 
NORTHERN IRELAND where good tobaccos 
have been skilfully blended for over 130 years 





eS 
years 
and 
years.. 


... The family’s teen 
going to the seaside 
every summer— but, | 
now, the children 
have suddenly grown | 
up. They're going | 
off on their own — 
bless ‘em... and, at | 
last, we can go on that | 
wonderful Barton | 
Road Cruise to Devon 


Scottish 
wig and Cornwall 


4 Days 
Road Are the children 
— going hiking? Good- 
ness, NO. They've | 
been saving up and 
they're off on aBarton | 
Road Cruise too, to 
Belgium, the Black | 
Forest and Austria! 


| Belgium 
Biack 
| _ Forest 
& Austria 
3 Days 
Renn For Full 
Cruise 
| #62 


Details of | 
our 1951 Programme, 
write now to: | 


|BARTON ROAD CRUISES, 


Barton Transport Ltd. Chilwell Notts. | 
Beeston 5626) 











TRIBUTE TO PARENTAGE 


A: the Aylesford Mills of the Reed Paper Group giant 
paper-making machines produce the tough Kraft paper from 
which Medway multi-wall sacks are made. Significantly, 
it was Reeds who first made Kraft paper on wide high-speed 
machines and it is due largely to the enterprise of the Reed Paper 
Group with its vast resources that the multi-wall sack has 


been adopted so widely as the modern method of packaging. 
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MEDWAY PAPER SACKS 
Division of the REED Paper Group 


MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD LARKFIELD Nr. MAIDSTONE ° KENT 
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Conoon 1812 


A sweet 
pipe. A com- 
fortable pipe. 

Well-made and 

well - balanced. 

A Barling, the 

pipe that gives per- 

fect pleasure from 

the first fill. Take care of your 
Barling—supplies are still limited. 
Manufactured in London since 1812 by 


B. BARLING & SONS 
pons dl ten te = a deo dl mel 


wot 


we Direct to you from the 
Helford River. Send 
$/- for ag medium 


' 
sized Helford Oyste 
The Duchy of Cornwall! 
Oyster Farm 


PORT NAVAS, WR. FALMOUTW 
CORN@ALL 





OIL IS NOW PROCURABLE 
AND IS A 100% FUEL. 
No ash, smoke or moisture, clean and easily 
handled. Install a Hydra Industrial Burner 
which will satisfactorily burn the heaviest 
grades of oil and combustible residue 
Write for Brochure 








——| Staines, 





HYDRAN PRODUCTS LTD., 
Phone 503 





Not the cheapest... 
but the best 
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It’s a pity we weren't in existence before Balaclava. 
We could have tooled up and pressed out breastplates with gusto. 
However today we content ourselves with the peaceful things of life 
such as steel doors, racks and toilet compartments. Hygienic, rotproof, fire-resisting 
things that help to make the modern buildings the efficient pleasant constructions they are. 
The Roften Pressed Metal Division of Williams and Williams 
works side by side with those other divisions that make walls of glass and steel 


windows. It is part of an organisation famous for its joyous efficiency in the application 


of new ideas to new problems. An organisation on the end of a telephone in 


almost every city in the world. Williams and Williams is the name. 


Pressed Metal Division of 


ROFTEN WORKS, HOOTON, CHESHIRE 


LONDON ADDRESS: VICTORIA HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON row, LONDON, 











Patent 
No. 641838 


ENTIRELY NEW in design and construction. 
The ARIEL Pillow Pair is made of SEPARATE compartments to 
prevent the filling moving—cause of change in your head position and 
consequent restlessness and discomfort. The ARIEL Top Pillow has 
three separate compartments, each filled with prime down. The 
ARIEL Under Pillow, with its four separate sections each filled with 
resilient goose feathers, is specially designed to make the perfect level 
base for a down pillow. Only the ARIEL Pillow Pair can give you 
correct head height and luxurious sleep-inducing comfort. Send for 
leaflet and address of nearest stockist. 


Hand-made at Boston, England, by 


E. FOGARTY & COMPANY LTD. 


Makers of the Ariel pocketed goose-feather 
Mattress and Spring-edged Base 
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Send For Samples 
Yes! You can afford Mayfair Carpeting special sprayed rubber backing you need 
—either as a direct purchase or on our no underfelt. Easily cut for fitting, lies 
deferred terms. “Mayfair” Needicloom flat, needs no binding. In seven colours 
Carpeting is ideal for CLOSE-CARP- and three widths. 
ETING—inexpensively—Living Rooms, 18 Ms 54” Per 
Bedrooms, Halls, Corridors, etc., or for wide 10/6 wide 14/9 wide 28/6 Yard 
surrounds or centres. It wears well anJ Carriage free. Send 1!- for samples 
looks very attractive. Because of its (returnable) of the 7 colours. 


PERSIAN DESIGN CARPETS We have been fortunate in securing 
a smal! quantity of very fine rug-carpets, size Oft.x 4ft. These rugs are made on the 
Continent by Flemish craftsmen and are in assorted Persian designs. Basic background 
colours are fawn and rust and the weight of the carpet is about 7lbs. Since it is not 
possible adequately to describe the full atiractiveness of these carpets, £4 19 6 
we shall be happy to post one to you on approval. The cost is carriage free —— 


MAYFAIR MAIL ORDERS LTD. (Dept 6), 16, Blackfriars Lane, London, E.04 





ROYAL VENTON , 
at OLYMPIA 


Our iatest designs will be 
shown at 


THE 
“IDEAL HOMES” EXHIBITION 


March 6th—3!st 
STAND No. 209 


Ground Floor, National Hall 


FIREPLACES 


JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LTD - BURSLEM - STOKE-ON-TRENT - STAFFS 


Telephone: Stoke-on-Trent 84261/¢2. Telegrams: Steventon, Bursiem, and at Middlewich, Cheshire. Telephone: 152 





uch, kebruary 2 


sun-resisting washproof 


Tak: time in choosing the colours vou enjoy, for they're 


ad 





going to stay with you through sunshine and la ring... 


cool and bright as flowers on water. 


—and have you seen the new ideas in SANDERSON WALLPAPERS? 
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NUMBE£R SEVEN 
j/l ALSO lhdulla Turkish and Egyptian 


ABDULI } LIMITED * 3 NEW BOND STREET * LONDON ° Wi 
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a GABLE means so much 


When oceans and continents lie between, a 
thought expressed by cable makes all the differ- 
ence to distance . . . draws closer the ties of love 
and friendship . . . makes plain that you are 


thinking of him or her now, on this happy anni- 

an you ge versary. Five shilling speeds a short social 
cable to any part of the Commonwealth. You 

can *phone your cable or hand it in at any 


b Cable and Wireless or Postal Telegraph office. 

. 
ack and costs so little 
CABLE AND WIRELESS SERVICES 


what a burglar); — ae — 
takes? 


NO BURGLARY INSURANCE can replace sentimental 
values. The watch Grandfather left you. The fur 
coat that was a birthday gift. Your only safe 
insurance is to stop the burglar getting in. 

Would the lock on your front door stop a 
burglar ? If you’re doubtful, it would be wise to 
replace it with a Chubb anti-burglar lock. 

Shown here are the unpickable 6-lever Mortice 
Locking Latch (3L91) at 62/6; the Night Latch 
(4L40) at 39/6; the “Battleship” padlock (1K11) 
at 45/-. Call in at your ironmonger’s today and 
ask to see these locks. And do make sure that 
they are stamped with the name “Chubb.” 


Send for iliustrated folder, =a 

“Boom in Burglary—and the LZ f i i 

Answer.” Chubb & Son's TX ) B) | \ 
Lock and Safe . Led, a \ ° 


40-42 Oxford St., London, 
W.1. Makers to the Bank of ~ aaa Fer your 
England. garage 


Fit CH UBB locks 























WH SANDERSON & SON <TD., QUALITY STREET, LEITH AND GATH MOUSE, PICCADELY, LONDON 
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Ebe for Phoebe te, ei 
—or whomever your “‘she’’ be... 
rs that bloom in the or Rose Dawn. . . releases the STAPLE S MATTRESS 


The flowers 
heavenly fragrance of Night Scented 


BATH -tra-la! Here’s the world’s 


most graceful Faster compliment Stock . » and gives the water a 


A million-dollar idea forlessthan gorgeous creamy softness which ] 
two half-crowns! Each E.be flower makes the soap (and the lady!) prac- or per ect Ss cep 
tically purr! Ebe Bath Powders also 


turns a whole bath into an exhilar- 

ating luxury that knocks the very come in flasks and packets, and there 
1 $9 , > - SUPPORTS THE SPINE STRAIGHT 

word “austerity” for six! As the is Ebe BathSoaptoo all as glamour- 

flower dissolves, it tints the wate1 ous as can be. Get into a huddle with 


st about this quic kly 


2D 
Bile) 


= 
a a 
~vath 


Mediterranean Blue, Neptune Green your Chem 


ag 


) a '. 
rT AND OTHER BATH f > 
BATH FLOW ERS GLAMOURS LUXURY FILLING ‘ OAR. wes 
Prices from 11/5d. to 1/844. e : J 
¢ : rite for illustrated leaflet to 


Opera Omnia Ltd., Oatine House, 44, Kennington Lane, $.E.11 
STAPLES &CO. LTD - CRICKLEWOOD - LONDON NW2 


CVS-I7 


Woven Bedcovers are more than 
enchanting—they’re practical ! 


Fashion leaders ordain the woven 

bedcover for its essential co-ordination of 
material, weaving craftsmanship, colour and 
design—refreshing attributes of the gracious 
décor of today. The designs of Vantona 


‘Court’ bedcovers range from the classical to 








the contemporary ; they combine artistic 
appeai with the practical virtues of durability, 
colour fastness and crease resistance. 

An additional bedcover will supply the 


housewife with curtains to match. 


VANTONA 


Vantona ‘Court’ Bedcovers are available ine choice BEDCOVERS 
of blue, rose, gold or green at prices from 
£5.2.6d. for 70°x100" to £10.15.0d. for 90°x108". 


Write to the Vantona Household Advice Bureau which is at your service on all domestic matters 


VANTONA TEXTILES LTD. 107 PORTLAND ST. MANCHESTER 1 
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A stout that really braces you 


—and it’s not bitter! 


Although the accepted taste 


of stout is on the bitter side, 


many who take a heartening 


glass when the long, hard 


day's housework is over find 


Mackeson's smooth richness 


a pleasant change 


That’s why 
some people prefer 


MACKESON?’S 


SREWED AND BOTTLED sy WHITBREAD 
27 BSRITANNIA STREET, 


LONDON, 


w.c.t 





An absolute 
TONIC for 
fast-growing 
youngsters 


co 

Children easily outgrow their strength—hard work, 
hard play, homework quickly exhaust them and reduce 
their resistance to infection. Help them all you can 
with ‘Supavite’. Two capsules daily give the normal 
requirement of vitamins and the necessary minerals 
to ensure that the greatest benefit is obtained from to- 
day’s diet. ‘Supavite’ capsules (easily swillowed 
with water) will keep your child in tip top health. At 
Chemists everywhere. 


SUBAVITE 


CAPSULES 
5/- per box for 15 days’ supply. 


TWO A DAY... 
genld < hs ev eagely of chante A, B;, Ba, C, D, BE, and 


‘icotinamude, in the correct proportions, Tron, Pho: 
and Calcium, in a form the ey ah. 














The Angier Chemical Company Ltd., 86, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. 





Have you these 


in your kitchen? 


Just imagine cooking and serving meals for your 


family in lovely ‘Pyrex’ brand ovenware dishes 


like these! Beyond your purse? Not at all! 
Look at the prices ! 


NOT ONLY IS ‘ PYREX’ brand oven glassware economical and 
lovely to look at and handle —it has another very special 
advantage in the way it cooks. 


The glass, by diffusing heat very evenly, cooks very evenly, 
through and through — no scorching at the edges with the 
middle half done! Nothing else so conserves the natural 
flavour and juices of food, makes such lovely succulent dishes. 


Start now collecting ‘ Pyrex’ brand oven-table glassware ! 


(Right) Each * Pyrex’ brand cass- 
erole consists of two dishes which 
youcan use separately. This round 
one is made in four sizes, with 
prices for the complete casserole 
from 3/6 to 8/6. (You cook and 
serve in the same dish, of course 


(Left) This oval pie-dish is 

p made in seven sizes, prices 
v4 from 10d. to $/-. Nothing 
flatters food like serving it 

m ‘Pyrex’ brand transparent 
glass, yet it costs no more than 
ovenware of any other materia! 


(Right) There are three sizes of 
this oblong pic-dish: 1 pint, 
I'/s pirts and 2'/, pints. Prives 
3/-, 4/-, and s/-. Sets of ‘Pyrex’ 
brand glassware stack beautifully 
in your cupboard. Each article 
is streamlined, easy to handle 


@ =: ‘PYREX’ ~ 


OVEN-TABLE GLASSWARE 


All Pyrex’ brand ovenware carries a |2 months’ free replacement guorantee ogeins( breokage by oven-heat 


it is made by james A. jobling & Co Ltd, Weer Glass Works, Sunderiand 
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MOTOR 
SCYTHE 


2 bed that can stretch on/ 


The World's finest Motor Scythe has earned an ; . Give your dog a Van Hal, where he can stretch in 
enviable reputation for keeping down coarse . . r 

grass, bracken and all kinds of rough : i comfort and enjoy that health-giving sleep which 
groweh. Self propelled by |.9h.p. engine : adds active years to his normal span of life. 
Attachments available for spraying, j 

hedge cutting, pumping, hoeing 


sweeping, rolling, etc y Z # : D 
retawenctrornmonet “Eo. -—_— VAN HAL °° 
John Allen & Sons (OXFORD) Ltd o—? 49 ARRANG In two sizes: Tov 75/-, Major 95/- Carr. Paid. Packs flac for travelling 
COWLEY OXFORD Tel. 7155 Send for Muswrotsd brechere pase 1 eng LTD. TEDBURN. EXETER 


Is SET poe 8 


SRS EAER I 


eOr be Pe betes ectees® 


pal A nREW 
ORIENT LINER 


Tiesibeasscas ete: 


porepronse ss 


; 


Use the 


COMLIY in May Traditional and difficult to install. 


i Pyrotenax he other hend. is * : ” if 
ORION sails 22 MAR. 1951 yrotenax, on the other hand, i “something new : 
: and easy to install. Learn the interesting reasons why. 


— 
—— 





01g 10< tu tapered. entre 


96 + ents eweces noes 





ORCADES sails 5 APR. 1951} 


& ORONSAY sails maiden voyage | FIRE RESISTANT 


16 MAY 1951 


TROUBLE-FREE 
ORONTES sails 24 MAY 1951 Pyrotenax ELECTRIC CABLES 


FOR INDOOR AND 
ORIENT LINE COPPER COVERED MINERAL INSULATED CABLES QUIDODA aiken 


for all Industrial 
If you are a business man, write for Installations, Offices 
TO A TRAL our booklet “Current Carrying” - if Hotels, Cinemas, Flats 


an engineer, for our technical data Ships, etc 


cae seems Sones sé 
Petetrtze iT 


Mille by 
PETTER 


Petrol or Vaporizing Oil 
1} to 10 h.p. Air or Water Cooled 
Diesel 3 to 40 h.p 


PETTERS LTD - STAINES - MIDDLESEX 


Te te 














For particulars apply to :— 
14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 | 
TEL : TRA 7141 or AGENTS PYROTENAX LIMITED, HEBBURN-ON-TYNE ‘Phone: Hebburn 322447 


Phone Abbey 1654'S 


VISIT THE GLORIOUS 
ITALIAN RESORTS 


The popuiar Italian Resorts, noted for 
sunshine ,scenery andgood food, offer 
you a fascinating summer holiday 
choice for 1951—and at moderate cost. 
14 GLORIOUS DAYS FOR 
29-39 GUINEAS 
inclusive of good hotels and meals, 
also travel from London back to 
London. Sleeping compartments 
available at very small supplement. 
Post coupon below for free brochure. 


ITALO EXPRESS 
90 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.!. 


Please send descriptive leaflet 


seen Se rT 
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By Appoint 


By Appourtment 
Purveyor of 


Purveyor of Cherry tice 
fo 11M. oli 
King George VI King Frederik, LX 


SA e 
Precious moments 


Through four generations 
CHERRY HEERING has 
witnessed as well as created many 
precious moments. 
To-day, supplies are still not unlimited, 
but this old Danish delight will 
gtace your day whenever and wherever 
you meet with it. 


ae, m ys ‘ 








“SS 


By Apposntmert 


By .Appornt ment 
Purveyor of Cherry Ueering 


to HM. 
The Queen of the Netherlands 


-_ 


= y 
<>: \ ‘%) 7 ‘ 

. : i. “A 
Pe = 

= «eat a — - 2 


CHERRY HEERING 


World famous ligueur since 18/8 











Ke WITH A 


: 
-MOTOR 


| 
jon @ Up to 25 m.p-h. | 


youR B 


© 240 miles per 83! 
@ 6 miles sist a38 quicker | 
o. 7 now, | 
Going t© — a joy» ory 
roo, and SOP cycle cam oe ble). 
Mini andem controls aval . 
Motor oeares dealer, today" 


(No Pure JAN’ 
TROJAN’. 

uct OF 
- ON . 


Write to us direct for details, or 
the name of your nearest agent. 
MINI-MOTOR (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 
Trojan Way, Croydon, Surrey. 











a fenee 
“SDSS H ESCAPE TO THE PAST _ Be A ad 





cAn olive baked in turkey 


T the start of this somewhat 
troubled century there 
lived, in France, an Epicure 
whose table and cellars were re- 
nowned. 

One day, he sent an emissary 
to Italy, to pick for him the 
perfect olive from the olive 
groves on the peninsula of 
Sermione, where Catullus 
feasted two thousand years 
ago. 

When the olive arrived, a 
smal! wren was stuffed with it. 
The tiny wren (plus olive) was 
stuffed inside a sparrow. The 
sparrow in a thrush. The 
thrush in a pigeon. The pigeon 
in a partridge. The partridge 
inahen. The hen in a duck. 
The duck in a goose. The 
goose inside a turkey. Special 
wines, special sauces, special 
syrups embalmed this lordly 
dish of mixed fowl. The whole 


2. 
3 
oe CIGARETTES 


PFA 


was then slowly grilled, on the 
spit, for two days. 
Ceremoniously, the dish 
was served. Reverently, the 
Epicure ate the olive. The 
flesh was fed to the dogs. 


* . * 


Today, little remains of that 
age of leisured pleasure. We 
can still thrill to a sunrise over 
Monaco Bay, or the smile of a 
beautiful woman. But what 
further have we ? 

A hint of luxury survives in 
Perfectos Cigarettes. Made by 
Player's according to the finest 
traditions of that world-famous 
House, blended by the world’s 
finest craftsmen, they are 
packed in boxes of 50 and 100. 
In an imperfect world, 
Perfectos Cigarettes are just 
about perfect. 


‘O%» 


Se tae 


DDFDDSD DDD DDS IID + KKK EKKKEKELO]” 
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How thick 


is a film 
Whether it be the end of a great 


of paint? 
banquet, or a comfortable satisfy- 


ing meal at home, the after-dinner tennis amin 
smoke is the best of the whole day. ca ames 

’ s 
Chairman not only brings toy to Plating 
the smoker; the mellow fragrance Stans 
of this fine old Mixture is equally peti 
pleasing to others—a_ tobacco Rubber 
that assures the tranquil enjoy- 
ment of a contented mind 


Chairman 
Tobacco | 


* Gentiemen,—you may smoke.” 








vacuum 


ee 
Ss 
tins and 1 


If you shout yourself hoarse- 
yr oz. packets. 
Three strengths: Charmman, medium 0 suck a 
Boardman’s, mild; Recorder, full. 


Ut any difficulty tn obtarning, write to 
Chairman Sales Office, 24 Holborn, 
London, E.C.1 Zubes Cough Mixture contain- 
- ing the famous Zubes ingredi- 
5 ents, 1/7d. and 2/11d. a bottle 44d. an oz. loose ; 7}d. & 1/2d. tins 


QUEEN ANNE 


Scotch WuHIsky 








4 WHisay 





A precision instrument for measurin: 

all non-magnetic coatings on a ferrous 

F | base and foils too, this self-contained 

HILL THOMSON & CO. LTD. " meter gives accurate readings to within 
EQINSURGH Est. 1795 t + 5% + 0001 in. on fat surfaces 


Holders of Royal Appointment to REGS. or curves. 
successive Sovereigns since 1838 : = 
Write for descriptive leaflet. 


A PERFECT POLISH Ae Sa sd THE 


THE BIG TREE WINE COMPANY . | 
} 


ONDON, S.W.1. 
FURNITURE CREAM . . | EAST LANDASHIRE CHEMICAL 60., LTD. 
' FAIRFIELD 9 MANCHESTER 
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“Young man, you’re missing 
something .. .”’ 


For a young man without 
capital, there is no quicker 
way to financial stability than 
by taking out a Life Policy 
with The London Assurance 
For 25 - a month—{15.0. 10 
a year—he can assure his life 

y at the age of 20 years for no 
less than £1,000. Even at 30, 
y the cost is under £20 a year 
Policies for larger or smaller 
amounts can be obtained if 
d desired. 
Read this book —it’s a mine of information With this security he can 
The earlier you take out a Life Policy the less "SK marrying on a slender in- 
it costs. If you haven’t looked into its possi- come, and as cach year passes, 
bilities as an economical way of gaining finan he will have behind him an 
cial security on a slender income, send for increasing capital asset to 
this book before you are a day older. It tells * 4 
you how Life Insurance protects both you which he can turn when he 
and your dependants, saves income tax, helps  ¢¢ds moncy in business, for 
you to meet every financial difficulty the house purchase or to meet a 
future may bring. Post this coupon now. personal emergency. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


biry Greet fetpte 4 Atal with 








The London Assurance, t King William St.. London, B.C.4 
Please send me your booklet “ How to be Well Assured” 


Name 


A\ 
a\ | 


Address 








NEW STEEL 
FROM OLD 


Every extra ton of scrap returned 
means another ton of new steel. 


There is still a lot of scrap not coming back 
into production quickly enough. 

The British Iron and Steel Federation 
appeals now, in the national interest, to all 
industrialists to speed 
the return of iron and 
steel scrap through scrap Improved scrap i N H A U E R 

’ ” : : 1 If you already have a co 
merchants " ho — supplies have - ; the Vapex Inhaler will assist 
assist in dismantling and helped to raise < ied in shaking off the infection. 


collection however diffi- . If you wish to avoid colds, 
. . ; steel output by - appoint the Vapex Inhaler 
cult. Steel is serving you 3,500,000 tons in | kage) | as your guardian . . unobtru- 
well—now is your tin tent 3 eine bn sive and always handy. 
chance to help steel to fot Breathe the antiseptic 


hel vapour frequently. 
elp you. 


VOLATOL is Vapex in Ointment form 


Chest bh non - greasy and non - staining. 

















Warms, Soothes, Penetrates. 
of all Chemists 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO LTD 





STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 S.1LA 
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WHAT IS THE BEST WAY TO GO TO 
AUSTRALIA OR NEW ZEALAND 7 





FLY BY PAN AMERICAN — 

THEIR COMMONWEALTH 
. PLAN OFFERS LOW 

ALL-INCLUSIVE FARES! 





@ Now! From London and Glasgow. Your ticket 
covers your entire flight from London or Glasgow 
to Australia or New Zealand on the Sunshine Route 
via the U.S.A. Includes hotel expenses in New 
York and San Francisco . . . all meals and transit 
expenses. Trip takes only five days. 

Giant new double-decked Clippers* and 

. ; 7 . »y *? Sleeperette*-equipped Clippers for most of the 
but / must finish my Gle n Mist first nae Luxurious oversize berths available on 
double-decked Clippers at small extra charge 
Sleeperette-equipped Clippers offer special reclin- 
ing bed-length seats (no extra charge). 

Facilities for babies. Special arrangements made 
for inexpensive and speedy forwarding of heavy 
luggage. 

No delay—you can go now! Call your Travel 
Agent, or: 


o 
tg eeete Pan American at 193'4 Piccadilly, W.1. (REGent 7292), 


also at Prestwick Airport (Glasgow Central 9780). 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
* Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 


A liqueur of exquisite flavour and bouquet 
compounded from special reserve Whiskies 








Taking first fence in the Princes 
Steeplechase, 1950 : Bricett leads 
Barn Dance and the winner, 


/ 7 (. IS WE R é / Cromwell, over the first fence. 


when wanted urgently Sandown Park (2.1. cours) 


Business will net wait whilst files are searched for important 
documents. The need must be fulfilled immediately. And that’s OME OF THE “* SOLDIERS’ MEETINGS". Situated 
not all! Files contain facts . . . data upon which a business can some 12 miles from London, Sandown Park is 
expand, upon which vital decisions can be taken immrdiately. immensely popular with Londoners. A perfect 
Remington Rand systems not only produce documents when ie ae as — —— 
wanted, swiftly . 4. vem set high on the Esher slopes above the ova 
So Lane Bip a ~ Se as well. course. With its stiff uphill finish it is a very 
aad deek tehet enon, ive, does filing become with Remington testing course. The fence immediately after the 
and that what was once a necessary evil, becomes the very 3-mile starting gate is on a downhill gradient, 
pulse of an office. For this reason industries, banks, offices and is followed by seven “ quick’ fences — 
and professional men are turning to Remington Rand for including the water—in about 5 furlongs, SILVER FAME. Unbeaten in 
efficient filing and by so doing leaving little chance for recovery between fences. ee shy —_ a 
9g 4 » < . . . Ic ° 
are reaping rich rewards, through Send for this book! There is no obstacle to satisfactory betting when season 1949/50. 
their foresight. os : | your account is with Cope’s Confidential Credit 
Entitled“ FILING FOR | Service. For $6 years, Cope's have led the way for integrity and dependability 
° Plana | FINDING,” our new | “ Off-the-course ” backers — whether they follow aoe or the flat — find 
| pes tells how na in Cope’s the perfect, spon Turf accountancy service. Let us send you our 
| the Remington Rand in- latest brochure — it’s of more than usual interest. 
REMINGTON RAND LTD. fepreeation of modern | 
. ling efficiency is vital 
Sytens Dsn, De Fa | Pict | | SYAVIED COPE x20. 


Commonwealth House, 1 New Oxford St..WC1 | free on request. | 
Chancery 8888 LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON E.C4 
PROGRESS THROUGH EFFICIENCY <The Weil's Best Rares Tay Acsunaat 
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d iY) b ena beautifully dry 


BLACKCURRANT JUICE with — 


fights fatigue 


ENJOY GOOD HEALTH. BANISH THAT TIRED FEELING 
by following this Ministry of Food advice: “A good supply of 
Vitamin C will make all the difference between that dreaded feeling | ye Fy 
of exhaustion and a feeling of exuberant good health.” A , #4 ~— Lady Anne 
The best source of natural Vitamin C is Ribena, delicious black- 
currant juice with cane sugar. Blackcurrant juice contains more 


than three times as much Vitamin C as orange juice. Two lovely raincoats in 


ey s the famous Popuda fabric— 
THE FAMILY WELFARE FOOD ; soft, light yet very weather 
Vitamin C is not stored in the body; it must be ES ae proof—and washable. Lady 
renewed frequently. That's why doctors recom- / Anne, for sterner business, 
mend Ribena for everybody at least once a day. j 3 ‘ is “self lined."’ How warm 
GROWS BONNY CHILDREN f these coats are—and how 
: ‘ re ; beautifully finished. Both 
Ribena is splendid for children from 3 weeks old. : h nome Lady A 
It assists growth, fights infection, helps to develop : — — 
strong teeth, speeds convalescence, keeps the skin detachable. 
clear and promotes fitness. 


VITAMIN € % 
Ribena i a! ' Please write for the name 


BLACKCURRANT JUICE of your nearest stockist. 
Highly Concentrated — contains not less than 
20 mgms. of Vitamin C per fluid oz. 
Obtainable from all Chemists, Stores > 
and Grocers 3/3d. 


MADE BY CARTER’S OF COLEFORD 


WINDAK  LTD., WOODSIDE, POYNTON, CHESHIRE. 














———— 


Since 1882 Ferranti have been 
pioneers in electrical engineering 
for industry and the home 





Pure Navy Cut 
of Pre-War quality 


2 OZ. AIR-TIGHT TIN 9/- 


Transformers: Voltage Regulators. 1 OZ. FOILED PACKET 4/6 
High Voltage A.C. & D.C. Testing Equipment. | - Also ready rubbed 
Power Factor Correction Condensers. i . 

A.C. & D.C. House Service & Switchboard Meters. 
A.C. & D.C. Prepayment Meters. 

Meter Testing Equipment, Electronic Devices. 
Radio & Television Valves & Cathode Ray Tubes. 
Measuring Instruments. Switchboard Instruments. 
Electric Clocks, Summation Metering Equipments. 
Clip on Ammeters, High Voltage Indicators. 
Current and Voltage Transformers. 

Electric Fires & Space Heaters. 

Electric Water Heaters. 


Wavy Na are for on 
® Ferranti Ltd. Hollinwood, Lancs. ( vy vy Cigarettes export ly) 
Ferranti (sason ofice: 36 Kingsway, W.c2 um e's hires ibaa 2% 
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BY APPOINTMENT 

MOTOR CAR TYRE 

MANUFACTURERS 

OUNLOP RUBBER 
co. LTO. 


Printed in England by Messrs. Bradbury. Agnew & Co. Limited, at 15-20, Phoenix Place. Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly, with one additional 
summer issue and one additional winter issue, at 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C4.—WEDNESDAY. February 21, 1951. 





